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Occidental agents and brokers using our new 

visual sales presentation—PAID UP?—will find 

it solves the problem of getting the prospect’s 

attention, and keeping it long enough to tell the 

story of Occidental’s outstanding Group Term 
and Paid Up plan. 


ccidental Life COMPANY. 


OF CALIFORNIA 


HOME OFFICE * LOS ANGELES 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS...THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 
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DISABILITY RATES REDUCED 


WAIVER UNDERWRITING GUARANTEED 


NEW. TERM TO 65 


TERM RATES CUT 


ee) 





WESTERN 
UNION 
AVERAGE DISABILITY WAIVER COST REDUCED 
BY FORTY PER CENT. WAIVER UNDERWRITING 
AUTOMATIC (EXCEPT ON RETIREMENT ANNU- 
ITIES) IF APPLICANT ELIGIBLE FOR STANp- 
ARD INSURANCE ON ORDINARY LIFE PLAN. 


WAIVER AVAILABLE FOR MARRIED WOMEN. 
NO AVIATION RESTRICTION. 





WESTERN 
UNION 


LOW GROSS PREMIUM “TERM TO 65"’ TAILOR- 
MADE FOR SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAMMING 
AND AS BASE POLICY FOR MORTGAGE PRO- 
TECTION RIDERS. EXCELLENT BUSINESS 
KEYMAN CONTRACT. CONVERTIBLE TO AGE 
60 AS OF ORIGINAL OR PRESENT DATE. 





” WESTERN 
UNION 


COST REDUCTIONS ON 10 AND 20 YEAR TERMS 
NOW EFFECTIVE. RENEWAL AND CONVER- 
SION PRIVILEGES GUARANTEED. TERM CON- 
TRACTS ON SUBSTANDARD RISKS ISSUED UP 
TO 250% MORTALITY. PREMIUMS ALSO RE- 
DUCED ON FAMILY INCOMES AND HOME PRO- 
TECTOR RIDERS. THESE RIDERS AVAILABLE 
EVEN WITH TERMS AS BASE POLICIES AND 
ARE TRANSFERABLE ON CONVERSION. 


Q sold *846,000 
in Donumry 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
February 1, 1955 


Leo J. Fox 


Mr. Chas. E. Becker, President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 

Dear Mr. Becker: 

January has again been one of my record months of personal pro- 
duction with a total volume of $846,000. I would like to emphasize that 
$831,000 of this production was PPIP and $15,000 JISP. In other words, 
the entire amount was written on our exclusive Insured Savings Plans. 

This may seem like a tremendous volume for one month. However, it 
would not have been possible were it not for our famous exclusive Insured 
Savings Contracts, which have an outstanding appeal to the buying public. 
I find that our exclusive plans are especially attractive because of their 
flexibility to provide for any emergencies that may arise before actual 
maturity dates. 

Since joining the Wisconsin Division of our great Company I have 
had other exciting months. The records show the following : 

September 1951 Volume $168,250 
October 1952 Volume $943,000 
September 1953 Volume $256,000 
January 1954 Volume $512,500 
January 1955 Volume $846,000 

The records will also show that in all these sales listed above there 
has been no group, term, salary savings, or pension trusts. Each case is on 
an individual life paid for on an annual basis—and a substantial amount 
prepaid several years; in some cases paid in full. 

I am especially proud of my persistency, which was 100% in 1952 
and 99% in 1953 and 1954, which indicates again the real value placed 
upon our Franklin exclusive contracts by our clients. 

It certainly has been my good fortune to become associated with the 
Friendly Franklin—a Company whose merchandise has enabled me to 
make friends out of my clients. 


Sincerely, 


Leo J. Fox, Associate General Agent 





The Friendly 
FIRANIKILIWN JURE company 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT piuenatin, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Nearly One Billion Eight Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 


Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Rensselaer, N. Y. Publication Office, Columbia Teenie, Be Rensselaer, N. Y. 
Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $4.00 Per EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL a OrFICES 
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life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 


%o Change 

TOTAL INSURANCE from 
Month 1953 1954 1955 1954-1955 
January $2,354 $2,586 $3,056 189% 


LIFE INSURANCE 
STOCKS cc: ae 


are our specialty pose 32003183 


3,121 3/286 
3,223 3,138 — 


BOUGHT *SOLD* QUOTED 9 3 354 une 


- Monum 
September 2,/s 2,985 Nation 
October 2, 3,072 


$6,370 


Philad 


Inquiries invited 


November 
December 


10,271 
4,085 





$36,165* 


$44,878* 


WALTER C. GOREY CO. 


—_— 


NATIONAL 


AW 


YUkon 6-2332 + Teletype S 
Russ Building, San Francis 
x 
Michigan 2837 * Teletype LA 1086 
Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 14 
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ALL OUR POLICIES 
ARE SPECIAL 


We think all our policies are pretty 
“special”. Regardless of size or plan, 
each policy is designed to do a certain 
job,—to fill a certain need based on the 
policyholder’s situation,—and that’s the 


way we like to sell Life Insurance. 


THE. 


NATIONAL LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE _NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 
January : $1,746 $2,187 
February 1,857 2,179 


$3,378 $3,603 $4,366 
2,183 2,342 
2,062 2,155 
2,023 2,087 
2,112 
1,970 
1,847 
1,788 
1,924 

November 1,966 

December 2,215 





Total two months 


$23,468  $25,034* 
JSTRIAL SALES 
January 58 $420 $503 
February 54: 516 529 
‘$1, 001 $936 $1 032 
593 602 « 
553 572 
619 607 
553 
July 508 
August 535 
September 528 
October 572 
November 559 
December 


Total two months 


TOTAL GROUP SALES 
January 243 $420 $366 
February 394 408 606 


Total two months $637 $828 $972 
613 480 
631 456 
479 592 
558 423 
441 631 
469 379 
September 441 478 
October 374 388 
November 513 7,469 
December 1,035 1,135 





$6,191* $13,259* 

* Monthly figures add to smaller totals than yearly totals due to 
the exclusion of credit life insurance and year-end adjustments 
from the monthly figures ——Furnished by Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association and Institute of Life Insurance. 
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life insurance stocks 


furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Bid Price 

1955 Range March 

High Low 15, 1955 
Maina Tate Insurance Co. ... 0000000006000 196 163 167 
Colonial Life Insurance Co. .............. 121 90 113 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. ... 111% 88 106 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. ........ 540 402 455 
Continental Assurance Co. .............5- 139 94 125 

Franklin Life Insurance Co. .............. 101% 84 91% 

Geil TAle TRMURMEN OG,, onc cciccccccccsccce 291%, 2414 2414 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. ........... 93 83 83 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. .......... 1320 1200 1215 

Life and Casualty Insurance Co. .......... 32 27% 29% 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia ........... 122 106 108 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. ...... 402 352 369 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. .......... 95 7 89 

National Life & Accident Ins. Co. ........ 86 74 821% 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. .......... 100 78 85 
Travelers Insurance Co. .....ccccccccccece 2100 1870 1900 
eT, oni 00.08 0secccdan 144 121 137 

West Coast Life Insurance Co. ........... 2 65 6814 


new directors 


Aetna Life (Conn.): Frederick B. Rentschler, chair- 
man, United Aircraft Corporation. 

Canada Life: Graham F. Towers, C.M.G., former 
governor, Bank of Canada and former alternate gov- 
ernor, International Monetary Fund, Washington, 
- <. 

Colonial Life (N. J.): Lawrence D. Barney, presi- 
dent, Hoffman-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J., drug 
and pharmaceutical manufacturers. 

Great American Reserve (Texas): Jerome K. Cross- 
man, president, Ryan Consolidated Petroleum Cor- 
poration. 

Guarantee Mutual (Nebr.): J. D. Anderson, agency 
vice-president. 

Gulf Life (Fla.): Carl D. Brorein, president, Penin- 
sular Telephone Company, Tampa, Fla. 

Old American Life: J. F. Schallo, an officer of the 
company. 

United Services (D. C.): Lt. General Henry S. 
Aurand, USA, retired and Major General Howard 
C. Davidson, USAF, retired. 

Unity Life & Accident (New York): Lyle W. 
Hornbeck, senior partner, Bond, Schoeneck and 
King, succeeded the late George H. Bond. 


sales by states 


| porn SHOWED THE GREATEST rate of increase in 
ordinary life insurance sales in January with Ari- 
zona second and Nevada third, it is reported by the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Association, which has 
analyzed January sales by states and leading cities. 
Country-wide, ordinary business increased 25% in Janu- 
ary, compared with January, 1954, while Vermont sales 
gained 102%, Arizona 82% and Nevada 56%. 

Among the large cities, Los Angeles and New York 
showed the greatest rate of increase for January, each 


with a gain of 32%. Boston was next, with purchases 
up 24%. 
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ATLAS... 


... according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our dasa. 






































































Excellent territory still available in 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Texas and Washington. Write to— 
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TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


I 


A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 





Harry L. Seay, Jr., President 
































New Pension Trust Policy 
Offers Unusual Flexibility 


In this new policy you may have insurance 
protection and retirement income in any 
desired proportion. Each benefit stands separately 
although in the same policy. 





























A “‘stop-and-go”’ feature makes this policy 
of particular interest to the buyer. 
The plan is provided at a very low cost. Cash value 
is 90% of reserve the first year; 95% the second; 
and 100% the third. Annual dividends. 











**Redistribution’’ commission scale. 











The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 
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They’re going to have a baby... = 
> => eee 
boom 
iw COUPLE have recently learned that their baby is on So, if a baby is expected in your family, here are some stock 
the way. Already, with the help of their doctor, they of the things the expectant mother can do: expec 


‘ lanning for th Ife f th ther-to-be . . . and * f 
SP eeny See ae Seen on no eneEE ET - 1 Take a calm, realistic and happy attitude about preg- of the 


ey ee nancy. Should anything upset you, take your ques- recen 

Thanks to the safeguards with which medical science _ tions to your doctor. He wants to help you face pregnancy hears 
has surrounded pregnancy and childbirth, the chances as a normal, joyous state. deve] 
are better than ever that prospective parents can now of ps 
realize their great expectations. In fact, infant mortality 2. 


today has been cut to 28 per 1,000 live births. Only 30 examinations, special diagnostic tests and particu- 
years ago, it was 71.7 per 1,000. larly about rest, exercise, diet and weight control. 10N 


The record for mothers is even better. As recently as Plan, if possible, to have your baby in a hospital 9 
1941, there were 29 maternal deaths among every 10,000 * where you will have the most modern medical and ) 
live births. Today, the rate has plummeted to less than Nursing care. It is wise to make hospital reservations wise 
seven deaths. These great gains have been made even promptly . . . for today, 9 out of every 10 mothers go to page 
though the number of births in recent years has exceeded hospitals to have their babies. ecco 
three anda half million annually . . . an increase of almost The husband, too, can help his wife over the months cmate 
50 percent since 1941. before the baby comes. The arrival of a new child is a later 

An important factor in achieving this proud record has most important event in family life . . . as important to that ; 
been the growing awareness of the importance of medical the husband as to the wife. When home duties are shared, 
care started early and continued throughout pregnancy. many problems fade away. 


Follow your doctor’s advice about periodic medical 
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COPYRIGHT 1955—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY * ° ° . ° ° 
This advertisement is one of a continuing series Oppo 


sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our base 
national health and welfare. It is appearing 'n 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 31,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, McCall’s, Wom- polic 
an’s Home Companion, National Geographic. 


foun 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) eee 





1 Mapison AvENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 
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eee The increasing interest in and popularity of the 
mutual fund type of investment has led, perhaps in- 
evitably, to the spread of the concept of an annuity vari- 
able in the number of dollars received periodically. 
Competition and the recent economic trends have been 
potent forces acting in this direction. If The Variable 
Annuity is to become as popular as some of its pro- 
ponents suggest, there are certain principles on which 
the public should be unmistakably informed. The more 
important are considered in the editorial on page 13. 


*ee At a time such as the present with a stock market 
boom which has extended for more than five years and 
stock market indices at or near new highs, it is to be 
expected that the public will become increasingly aware 
of the attractiveness of investing in common stocks. The 
recent growth of mutual fund investment companies 
bears witness to this trend. It is probably an expected 
development, therefore, that there should arise the idea 
of packaging mutual fund shares with life insurance. 
Mutual funds and insurance each have their proper func- 
tion and should not be considered competitive. But Let 
Us Not Confuse Them. The purchaser of insured mu- 
tual fund shares must not be led to think he is buying 
a satisfactory substitute for an insurance program. See 
page 17. 


*ee A life insurance agent need never have a dissatisfied 
customer because of something he has sold. Sooner or 
later the client will realize that he has bought something 
that is better than he realized. In building his career, the 
agent thus has the added reward of performing a bene- 
ficial service to the community in which he operates. On 
page 19 a man of thirty-five years of experience both as 
an agent and as a supervisor describes the benefits and 
opportunities of choosing a County-Seat Town as a 
base of operations and the contentment which can be 
found in such a locality. 


*ee Every day companies issue accident and sickness 
policies to people who engage in a wide variety of out- 
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side activities such as home construction and repair, 
home shop work and strenuous athletics. Their occu- 
pation may very likely be one with a favorable classifica- 
tion which is much less hazardous than their outside 
interests. This question of Vocation Versus Avocation 
requires a proper attitude when the extracurricular ac- 
tivities are known. It is considered on page 23. 


ee° Not too many years ago the idea of major medical 
expense insurance was born pretty much as an experi- 
ment and with little knowledge of how to write it. It 
aroused a great deal of interest and many opinions both 
pro and con. They were only opinions, however, as the 
facts had yet to be developed. The facts are becoming 
apparent with experience under the coverage and will 
be enlarged by the research which must be done. With 
this background The Future of Major Medical will pro- 
vide the insurance industry with an opportunity of 
building itself into an indispensable asset to our way of 
life according to the author of the article on page 27. 


eee Above-average compensation of an executive, real- 
istically administered, results in above-average profits to 
the organization. The incentive value of executive re- 
wards commensurate with individual cortribution is gen- 
erally accepted today. But accepting the importance of 
a realistically planned and soundly administered com- 
pensation program, how can an individual company 
guide its actions? On page 37 is a survey of Executive 
Compensation in the insurance industry. It is not pre- 
sented in the sense of a standard for a particular com- 
pany but only as a reference point for a review of the 
company’s policies. 


eee Recently there has been considerable discussion of 
so-called special or low cost contracts. While there is a 
legitimate place for net cost illustrations, it should be 
recognized that there can be no special bargains guar- 
anteed by a company operating under a mutual plan. 
On page 63 is a Statement of Principle on this phase of 
underwriting by the president of a leading company. 








. A fast growing, progressive company. 
- Adefinite plan for advancement. 

. Anew and modern contract. 

. A liberal financing plan. 


. A bonus of $1.50 per thousand on paid 
business for NGA winners. 


. A bonus of $550.00 for receiving 
Cc. L. U. designation. 


Write: G. Frank Clement, 


Vice President in Charge of Agencies geen, 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INC, 


Roanoke 10, Virginia Paul C. Buford, President 
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company developments 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies, 


CALIFORNIA Admitted 
Government Employees Life Ins. Co. ....Washington, D. C 
IDAHO Examined 
Idaho Mutual Benefit Association ............ Boise, Idaho 
ILLINOIS Merged 
Prairie State Burial Insurance Assn. ......... Centralia, [Il, 
INDIANA Licensed 
Harrison National Life Insurance Co. ....Indianapolis, Ind, 
MARYLAND Examined 
Home Friendly Insurance Company of Md. ..Baltimore, \\d. 
MINNESOTA Licensed 
Group Health Mutual, Inc. ................ St. Paul, Minn. 
Reinsured 
Arrowhead Life Association ............... Virginia, Miin. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 
Benefit Association of Railway Employees ..... Chicago, Ill. 


NORTH CAROLINA Incorporated 
Life Insurance Company of North Carolina ..Kinston, N. C. 
OHIO Examined 
Slovenian Mutual Benefit Association ....... Cleveland, Ohio 
Union & League of Roumanian Societies of America 
Cleveland, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA Licensed 

Mid-America Life Insurance Co. ..... Oklahoma City, Okla. 
UTAH Examined 

Reliance National Life Insurance Co. ..Salt Lake City, Utah 
HAWAII Admitted 

Commercial Life Insurance Company, ....... Phoenix, Ariz. 

Midwest Life Insurance Company ........... Lincoln, Nebr. 
MANITOBA Withdrew 

Toronto Mutual Life Insurance Co. ........ Toronto, Canada 
ONTARIO Admitted 

Security Mutual Life Insurance Co. ...... Binghamton, N. Y. 


conventions ahead 


APRIL - 

25-27 Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n Combination Com- 
panies, spring conference, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Virginia. 

27-29 National Ass'n of Ins. Commissioners, Zone 2 meeting, 
Sheraton-Belvedere Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland. 

29-30 lowa Ass'n of Life Underwriters, annual, Sioux City. 

29-30 Kansas Ass'n of Life Underwriters, annual, Jayhawk Hotel, 
Topeka. 

29-30 New England General Agents and Managers Conference, 
National Ass'n of Life Underwriters, Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, Massachusetts. 


MAY 


1-4 National Ass'n of Ins. Commissioners, Zone 3 meeting, 
Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky. 

5-6 Ohio Ass'n of Life Underwriters, annual, Shawnee Ho’el, 
Springfield. 

6 Illinois Ass'n of Life Underwriters, annual, La Salle Hoel, 

hicago. 

6-7 Pacific Northwest General Agents and Managers Confer- 
ence, National Ass'n of Life Underwriters, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 

8-12 Health & Accident Underwriters Conference, annual, King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

9-10 Ass'n of Life Ins. Counsel, spring meeting, The Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 

9-11 Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n Agency Officers Round 
Table, The Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs, Virginia. 

16-18 Canadian Life Ins. Officers Ass'n, annual, Seigniory Club, 
Montebello, Quebec. 

16-18 Home Office Life Underwriters Ass'n, annual, Sheraton- 
Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DEC. 31, 1954 __ 


Assets PER CENT AMOUNT 

U.S. Government Securities - . 8.68 $ 9,526,530.33 
State, County and Municipal Bonds . 11.29 12,390,331.86 
Railroad Bonds 1,402,741.28 
Public Utility Bonds 21,563,417.90 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 4,961,789.14 

3,071,115.00 
46,641 ,602.80 





Mortgages (First Liens) 
Real Estate: 
Offices (Including Branches) . . . 
Investment 1,542,311.11 
Policy Loans : 1,081,614.83 
Cash F 1,593,851.68 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued . 618,919.62 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Net) 1.92 2,103,194.60 
Miscellaneous Assets 2,676.00 
Total Assets $109,771 ,605.35 


Liabilities & Surplus 
Policy Reserves 
Claims in Process of Settlement 
Reserve for Unreported Claims 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 
Estimated Amount Due and Accrued for Taxes 
Reserve for Pension Plan 
Agents’ Bonds: Reserve and Interest 
Security Valuation Reserve 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 


3,271,509.20 











$ 85,165,460.88 
349,550.83 
208,434.47 
1,006,453.36 
908,372.28 
6,812,117.15 
542,622.50 
580,309.93 
755,528.09 

$ 96,328,849.49 
Capital $ 7,000,000.00 
Unassigned Surplus Funds 6,442,755.86 
Capital and Surplus $ 13,442,755.86 

$109,771 ,605.35 








Across the nation headlines tell of the swift 
and steady economic growth throughout 
the South. To keep pace with the life insur- 
ance needs of this rapidly growing area, 
Life Insurance Company of Georgia is con- 
stantly expanding the scope of its insurance 
plans and of its service to policyholders. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Life Insurance in Force 
Gain of $79,744,977 in one year 


Assets $ 109,771,605 
Increase of $15,566,393 over 1953 


Paid Policyholders & beneficiaries $ 11,050,384 


Liabilities $ 96,328,849 
Liabilities include policy reserves 


Surplus Funds and Capital . . . $ 13,442,756 


$1,140,434,544 
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the 


variable 


annuity 


ECENTLY bills were introduced into the New 
Jersey legislature which, if passed and approved, 
would permit any life insurance company domi- 
ciled in that state to write variable annuities. The bills 
have the backing of the Prudential and the approval of 
the New Jersey Department of Banking and Insurance. 
Details of the Prudential plan to sell the annuities are 
not yet available. In general the intention seems to be to 
concentrate first on variable annuities of the group type, 
although the bills would permit the sale of individual 
contracts as well. A separate department would be set 
up in the company for the contracts and their funds, in- 
vested mainly in common stocks, would not be mingled 
with fixed-dollar, life insurance funds. The annuitant 
would not be guaranteed at so many dollars monthly, 
yearly, or at other intervals, but would be guaranteed 
units, with the value of each unit depending upon the 
market value of the plan’s investments. 


Two Aspects 


Two aspects of the proposals are of particular inter- 
est. First, a major life insurance company for the first 
time evidently feels that inflation is a potent objection 
to life insurance-type annuities, that is, feels strongly 
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enough about it to offer a new type of contract. Second, 
by coupling what is essentially the mutual fund idea to 
the mortality table, a major life company for the first 
time offers scientific liquidation of the principal of the 
old-age fund. By doing this, it offers all that a mutual 
fund can, plus the extra factor that a fund cannot—life- 
time income. 


Pros and Cons 


Most of the possible arguments in favor of a life 
insurance company’s doing more than wet a toe in the 
common-stock pool have been aired and re-aired many 
times. The same is certainly true of the arguments in 
favor of not going near the water. The pro side may be 
summed up, however, by saying that it points to the 
depreciation of the value of money as a long-term eco- 
nomic law, and cites the experience of the last one hun- 
dred fifty years in this country as an example. The 
proponent of life insurance company interest in con- 
tracts backed by common stocks refers to the fact that 
others such as the mutual funds people are doing it, and 
taking part of the market from the life insurance man. 

Life insurance men opposed to the common stock idea 
are skeptical that inflation will necessarily continue dur- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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. . . because you're looking at sales! 
Sell our new non-can Accident-Sickness- 
Hospitalization Policy — now separate 
from Life, now combined with Life. 


If you're looking for Sales, write today! 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Marager 
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Sixty-first Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$194,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
. .. The Company also holds over $84,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 102,000 and Insurance in force 
is approximately $220,000,000 . . . The State 
Life offers splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date training 
and service facilities—for those qualified. 


* 
THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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THE VARIABLE ANNUITY—Continued 

\ ip * 

ing the next few decades at the accelerated rate of the 
last fifteen or twenty years. In any case, they say, the 
value of the fixed-dollar annuity will be greater in time 
of recession than will the variable dollar contract. They 
believe that the public, possessing now a high confidence 
in the life insurance business, will be disillusioned if it 
buys annuity contracts which will necessarily fluctuate 
in dollar income with stocks, going down as well as up. 
They also fear that the need to sell two unlike products 
will be confusing and demoralizing to the life insurance 
agent. “And,” they ask, “what about control of com- 
panies in which life insurance companies buy stock? 
Some of the best stocks are so widely held that a holder 
of only a small percentage of the common stock can 
throw quite a lot of weight around.” 


Starting a Trend 


Prudential is not the only company of considerable 
size which plans to do something along the same lines 
if legislative approval can be secured. One knowledge- 
able observer predicts twenty life companies will be in the 
variable annuity business within a year, if they are al- 
lowed to do so. He believes most of these will wish to 
form separate corporations for the purpose. If the move- 
ment gains momentum, it will have as far-reaching 
effects in the business as disability income or group 
insurance, introduced a number of years ago, or the 
more recent entry of a number of life companies into 
the individual accident and sickness field. These steps 
were not of unqualified benefit to the business, but no 
one can say they were not important. 


Precautions 


If a number of large life insurance companies are 
going to enter the variable annuity field—and it is 
evident that they are going to if they can—it will be well 
if they minimize the objections and criticism they are 
likely to get. Here are some suggestions : 


1. Education, through advertising and other means, 
of the public and the companies’ agents as to just what 
the variable annuity is, what it does, what it cannot co. 


2. Recognition, through policy, of the fact that the cost 
of living does not vary exactly with prices of common 
stock, and that some fixed-dollar retirement income is 
essential. 


3. Continued reminder to the public that an adequate 
life insurance program in guaranteed dollars should be 
attained before a retirement income program based on 
variable dollars is undertaken. Mutual funds and other 
investment people have long urged this. 


4. Effective mechanism to divorce life insurance com- 
panies from any possible suggestion of control of the 
companies in which they invest, and adequate publicity 
of the fact that any such control or undue influence is 
impossible. 

It may well be that the variable annuity will meet 
a real need for the American public. It is apparent that 
it is coming. 
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CHARLES R. COX 


a | urge every executive...” 


“I know of no better method for each citizen to pro- 
tect the American way of life than by building his own 
economic security and by helping his Government to 
keep financially sound. Both these results can be ac- 
complished through the Payroll Savings Plan. I urge 
every executive in the nation to give this Plan his active 
and vigorous support.” 


CHARLES R. COX, President, Kennecott Copper Corporation 


With the active cooperation of Mr. Cox, Kennecott 


Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


conducted a person-to-person canvass which put a 
Payroll Savings Application in the hands of every one 
of Kennecott’s 20,000 employees. The men and women 
of Kennecott did the rest. Country-wide participation 
in Kennecott’s Payroll Plan rose from 24% to 52%. 


Your State Director, U. S. Treasury Department, is 
ready to help you install a Payroll Savings Plan, or 
show you how to build participation in an existing Plan 
through a simple person-to-person canvass. Write today 
to Savings Bonds Division, U. S. Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Councii and 
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This John Hancock 
message appears in 
BUSINESS WEEK - TIME 


a U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


for those who run 


NE MAN 
BUSINESSES 


New life insurance policies 


for BUSINESS SECURITY 


MUTUALY LIFE 


at Lower Costs 





If you are the owner of a one-man busines$ 
there are a number of questions which may force 
themselves on you: 


What would your business be worth without you! 


Would it be salable? 
Would it be possible to avoid a forced sale? 


If the answers to these questions are disturbing, 
it might be well to consider how life insurance can be 
applied to eliminate some of your worries. 


This is an excellent time to look into these questions 
because under a new streamlined program 

John Hancock is offering exceptionally low-cost 
policies for business security. 


Ask your John Hancock agent or your broker about 
the new low cost Preferred Risk policy. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 6 sosron, massacuusetts 


DEDICATED TO THE INDEPENDENCE AND 
FREEDOM OF EVERY AMERICAN FAMILY 





Let 


us not 


confuse them... 


T THE start of this article I 

want to say that I have no 

quarrel with mutual funds as 
a medium of investment for those 
who want to put money in the stock 
market. In fact, I could present 
some good arguments in support of 
the thesis that mutual funds are one 
of the best means to employ for one 
who desires, and can afford to bear, 
the risks incident to the ownership 
of common stocks. 

If I look with something less than 
complete enthusiasm, as I do, upon 
the recent venture of offering for 
sale in one package mutual fund 
shares and life insurance, it is not be- 
cause I do not appreciate the merits 
of mutual funds just as much as I 
do those of life insurance. It is 
rather because I fear the combina- 
tion of both in one package will con- 
fuse the public about the merits of 
each, lead people to think that mutual 
funds and life insurance are com- 
petitive, and cause the purchase of 
mutual funds by people who have 
not completed a satisfactory insur- 
ance program and who ought to pur- 
chase more life insurance. 

[ also think that the life insurance 
companies will be ill-advised if they 
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embark on a program of issuing de- 
creasing term insurance to cover the 
unpaid installments of subscriptions 
to mutual funds, because this will 
tend if the practice becomes general 
to have a bad effect upon our agency 
system. And in my opinion the trend 
toward restricting the market for the 
sale of individual life insurance by 
agents must be brought to a halt if 


CLAUDE L. BENNER 
President 
Continental American Life Ins. Co. 


our agency system is to be main- 
tained and prosper. 

Therefore, before I go into a dis- 
cussion of the merits or demerits of 
mutual funds or variable annuities, 
I want to call attention to the degree 
that the market for the sale of private 
life insurance is being restricted and 
the effect that this movement is cer- 
tain to have upon the ordinary life 
insurance salesman if it continues. 

Today it is possible to build up a 
sizeable insurance estate without 
buying a single policy from a sales- 
man. This is apparent when one 
adds up the life insurance benefits 
in social security, together with 
group insurance which is increas- 
ingly being given free. Then add to 
this the additional group insurance 
provided in many plans which can 
be purchased by individuals at cut- 
rates, plus savings bank insurance, 
and if he is a veteran his $10,000 
government insurance, and it be- 
comes apparent that an insurance 
estate can reach the sizeable sum of 
six figures before an insurance sales- 
man has sold the prospect a single 
dollar. And now to cap the climax 
we have a way offered where mutual 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Let's Not Confuse—Continued 


fund salesmen can also sell insur- 
ance. I can well understand the 
concern with which the insurance 
salesman is watching this trend. 
Speaking only for myself and my 
company, I am on his side in this 
argument. 


Please do not misunderstand my 
position. I am not arguing against 
fringe benefits, social security, group 
insurance, accident and health cover- 
age, or any well-thought out welfare 
plan for the employees of industry. 
I believe in them. They are all good 
if kept in their proper place and 
not allowed to get out of hand. But 


there should be limits to all of them, 
and their effect upon our agency 
system must not be overlooked if we 
desire to keep a thriving prosperous 
private insurance industry in our 
country. 

I am completely out of sympathy 
with: those individuals who are al- 
ways advocating that the maximum 
amount of insurance that the mutual 
savings banks can write on one life 
should be increased and that there 
should be little or no limits to the 
amount of group insurance per- 
missible on one life. This is the way 
to give the public cheap insurance it 
is argued. It reduces the cost of sell- 
ing. Why pay those high commis- 
sions to agents. 



































Famous in 
Insuranee Cireles 


Wherever insurance men gather the Insurance 
Exchange Building is well known as the great hub of 
midwestern insurance. Logically, therefore, this key 
location: deserves the first consideration of firms 
and individuals in insurance and allied lines seeking 
Chicago office space. Your inquiries are invited. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Chicago’s Largest Office Building 
America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 64 
Telephone WAbash 2-0756 























The right answer is because the 
agents earn them by rendering an 
indispensable service to the policy- 
holders. If it is a good thing for 
society that insurance in the amount 
of billions of dollars is in force then 
the agency system deserves the credit 
for it. Everyone knows that insur- 
ance has to be sold. It is not bought 
on the initiative of the purchaser. 
It takes training and hard work io 
sell it intelligently, and it is not eas) 
to get rich doing it. 

Does it not behoove us, therefore, 
before advocating any increase 
mass insurance coverage or before 
encouraging any subsidized form 
insurance at the expense of the agent, 
to give due consideration to the effec 
which such action will have on h 
welfare. 


The one indispensable part of thie 
institution of American life instr- 
ance is its agency system. Under- 
mine it by making it more difficu! 
for the average agent to make a gow 
living and a vital blow will be stru 
at the future prosperity of the in- 
dustry. 

Now let me return to the specilic 
consideration of mutual fund shares 
purchased on the installment plan 
and coupled with life insurance. 


Present Attractiveness 


At a time like the present when 
the country has been experiencing a 
stock market boom fof over five 
years, when business is again turning 
upward and when the Dow-Jones 
averages are almost daily making 
new highs, it is to be expected that 
the public will become increasingly 
aware of the attractiveness of invest- 
ing in common stocks. Fears, which 
were rather common a year ago, that 
the nation was about to slide into a 
severe business recession, appear 
now to have vanished. But thie 
memory of the severe inflation 
brought about by World War II ‘s 
still fresh in our minds, and in 
addition, there is a latent fear that 
our government will pursue credit 
and fiscal policies of such a nature 
as to cause a general upward move- 
ment in prices more or less it- 
definitely in the days ahead. In fact. 
some distinguished economists have 
advocated that the proper course for 
the government to pursue in these 


(Continued on page 89) 
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COUNTY-SEAT TOWN 


HERE IS A WONDERFUL Op- 
portunity for the dedicated 
life insurance man in any 
county-seat town. Of course there 
isan “if.” There is always an “if” 
about anything that is worth doing 
well over a period of years. In this 
case it lies in the answer to a couple 
of easy questions: Do you actually 
believe that life insurance is the 
greatest thing in money which any 
man or woman can own or tie-to? 
For both protection and the build- 
ing up of funds for old age? 
Second: Do you really want a 
competence for yourself, together 
with a business which is continually 
growing and in which you can 
honorably work until you are eighty ? 
If these two things sound reason- 
able, they are ready NOW in any 
county-seat town in America! How 
do I know? Not because some little 
bird told me! I know from years 
of observation of a few outstanding 
examples of success at it, both as a 
life insurance agent and as a super- 
visor of agents. The thing which 
has always struck me forcibly about 
it, though, is that, great as the op- 
portunity continues to be, compara- 
tively few life insurance men fully 
grasp it. Why? 
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GUY D. DOUD 
Life Insurance Counsel 
Rock Island, Illinois 


So thoroughly am I convinced that 
the opportunity lies there that if I 
had my thirty-five years of life in- 
surance experience to live over again 
I'd live it in a county-seat town. 

The county-seat town is the center 
of influence all through their lives of 
probably ninety percent of all the 
people in that county. 

The county-seat town is also the 
center of business, education, enter- 
tainment and legal matters for the 
several other towns and villages in 
the county. All within a distance of 
about fifteen miles, usually. A mere 
warm-up for a car in any direction. 
The farming population in-between 
also centers there. What could be 
sweeter ? 

Sweeter, that is, for the agent 
who knows that he need never have 
a dissatisfied customer because of 
something the customer has bought 
from him. Many life insurance men 
have had the experience of having 
a policyholder, for whom they have 
written life insurance years before, 
stop them on the street and thank 
them for “making him do it.” But, 


not one, that I have ever heard of, 
has ever bawled out the agent for 
doing it. Why? Because, sooner or 
later, it dawns on the customer that 
his policy is better than he thought 
it was! Also, that it has forced him 
to save a little extra money. 


Now, how about having that feel- 
ing penetrate to everybody in the 
county-seat and its natural terri- 
tory? Is that a large order? Maybe. 
Maybe not so large if you take it 
systematically. 


Remember what the face of the 
old fashioned clock, in the fairy tale, 
said to the pendulum? He was com- 
plaining about the months and years 
ahead and the thousands of times he 
had to swing back and forth. So, he 
was going to stop! “Oh, no!” said 
the clock-face. “You only have to 
do those one at a time!” 


It’s the same in cultivating a 
prosperous life insurance business 
in a county-seat town. Let’s say you 
live in such a town. It may have a 
population of two or three thousand, 
or it may be fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand. It really doesn’t matter, be- 
cause there are plenty of prospects 
there and in the immediate sur- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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County-Seat Town—Continued 


rounding territory, when you learn 
how to find them and segregate 
them. 

Every marriage, every birth, every 
change in a small business, every 
sale of a house or a farm, every 
mortgage transaction, every teacher, 
every doctor, every youngster going 
away to school and a dozen other oc- 
currences create new prospects and 
reasons for life insurance. 


All of these facts are well known, 
in a general way, and then forgotten. 
Until some alert agent with vision 
comes along and puts them to work. 
He does it by the simplest kind of 
obvious methods, but he does it. 
And it can be done in any county- 
seat town in the United States. You 
can do it. 

In the first place, quit thinking 
about yourself as merely another in- 
surance agent or in the light of being 
a “salesman.” Of course, you are 





surance for every client. 


@ Family and Individual Hospital 
@ Major Medical Expense 


@ Dual Disability, guaranteed 
renewable to age 65 








"Tue Connecticut General man, 
through his Accident and Health 
Department, is equipped with a 
wide range of products to program 
disability income and expense in- 


He’s got what rt takes 


TO SELL DISABILITY INSURANCE 


He has a complete line of regular 
Accident and Health policies. 
Don’t miss out on profits from 
this type of business. We'll be glad 
to show you how to fit disability 
insurance to your clients...what- 
ever their needs. 

Call our nearest office, or simply 
write Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford. 


Connecticut General 
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both of these things, but you will 
soon find that they are so automatic 
that they become quite secondary to 
the business you are building. There 
are a number of other things which 
will loom larger than these two in 
your plans. 

One of the first things I would do 
in this county-seat town of mine, is 
to subscribe to the weekly newspaper 
and get acquainted with the editor, 
Then, somewhat later, begin plac- 
ing a small advertisement occasivn- 
ally—perhaps one one-column by 
three-inches in size—in his paper. 
It will please him and he always 
needs money. I would include in 
the advertisement just my name and 
my business and maybe a comment 
about a current event, or some such 
thing. Not merely the name of inj 
company or a description of certain 
form of policy, there are a lot of 
good companies and policies in the 
field, but only one of me! It is iy 
services, which are personal, which 
| want to make known. 


A Clip File 


Don’t be in a hurry about results 
from this; let it “cook.” It may be 
that you can, from time to time. 
give him a news item about some 
event. He can’t always know every- 
thing. Every time the paper comes 
out, read it. All of it. And as you 
come to an item about anybody in 
the county, clip it out or make a note 
of the fact. Put this on the back of 
a 3”x5” file card and keep it al- 
phabetically. You might even paste 
it on if it is long. 

Do you think this is silly? Ii I 
had such a list of five hundred items 
in any county-seat town I wouldn't 
take five thousand dollars for it! 
Pretty soon you will know more 
about everybody in the county than 
they know about themselves. Not 
for perpetual use, but for back- 
ground to your introductions. 

Then, really cultivate the “daie- 
of-birth” habit. Jot ’em down and 
transfer them to your 3’x5” card. 
Why? Obvious. When it’s his birth- 
day, congratulate him, personally if 
possible, or by card if you must. 
He will like it and remember it. One 
day a policyholder said to me: “Guy, 
you and my mother are the only 
people who always remember my 
birthday.” When his age changes, 
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six months after his birthday, and 
his rate goes up you will want to 
sec him. So, you may forget it if 
you don’t put it down. Try to get 
one or more dates of birth every 
day. You'll be surprised how they 
accumulate and how valuable they 
will become over a period of time. 


They Know Everybody 


Get acquainted with the County 
Clerk, the County Recorder and the 
County Superintendent of Schools. 
Among them they know almost 
everybody in the county. The in- 
formation in the offices of the Clerk 
and the Recorder is public. Keep a 
lookout for what goes on there. 
They are the vital statistics of the 
whole county and each item is a per- 
sonal thing to somebody. Know the 
rural-route mail carrier. He leaves 
town every morning and comes back 
every evening and knows everybody 
and his dog on his route. 

Don’t do any of these things in 
order to obviously “use” the person 
or persons. Not at all! You merely 
cultivate their acquaintance, later 
their friendship, you hope, in a quiet, 
(decent way day by day. But, you 
are keeping both of your eyes and 
ears open for every nugget of per- 
sonal information about anybody. 
Everything good, that is. You for- 
get the bad. And you never, no 
never, quote anybody. Get your own 
information, but never say Bill Jones 
told me this or Mary Smith men- 
tioned it. If you get any “‘secrets,” 
keep them to yourself. 

These nuggets of day by day 
“news” are the thousand simple 
things that people live by. To the 
persons involved they are important 
things and give you an insight into 
the character and habits of your 
neighbors—county wide. 

| do not care if the item is only 
that Bill Spivens’ boy has a new 
dog, or poor old Mrs. Hawkins fell 
on the ice and broke her wrist. It 
goes onto my 3”x5” card. Some day 
it will be a point of friendly inquiry 
from me. 


Or, suppose the item is from the 
Recorder’s office about the change 
in ownership of a farm or a grocery 
store. Somebody made a profit; or 
a loss. Either way it suggests need 
for life insurance. 
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Your territory is compact in a 
county-seat town and its immediate 
surroundings. Babies are being 
born, young people are going away 
to school, getting married and set- 
ting up homes of their own. All of 
them need life insurance. Some 
more, some less. But, many an ap- 
plicant for three thousand or five 
thousand today may, on a not too 
distant tomorrow “see the light” 
and be ready for ten or twenty thou- 
sand and to begin seriously to build 


up his estate—with your help. 
When men know clearly what life 
insurance is they buy it. It is your 
business to make it plain to them. 
As for me, I write life insurance 
only. For the protection of widow, 
family, business or old age. The 
money contract, which is always 
“par,” one hundred cents on the 
dollar whenever it is due. | am con- 
tent to let the other fellow write the 
automobile, fire, accident and health 
(Continued on the next page) 





year, by far! 


Send the coupon by Air Mail, 











Ask Us About 
United of Omaha's 





SAVINGS PLAN 


National magazines are carrying to more than 15 million 
American homes, the vital message "YOUR MONEY CAN 
DO TWO JOBS TOO." It's the story of United of Omaha's 
revolutionary new "20-20" plan, that helped break all 
records with the largest single day's business in the com- 
pany's history ... and helped make 1954 United's greatest 


‘The "20-20" plan can do two jobs for you, TOO! 
Introduce you to more people . .. 
Increase your earnings for 1955. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
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County-Seat Town—Continued 


insurance, etc. It makes for good 
will. It leaves me more or less free 
in a specialized field which the gen- 
eral insurance agent who is fre- 
quently more interested in sales than 
in service, doesn’t understand any 
too well anyway. 


Something Important 


If you will look at it carefully, in 
this county-seat town which you are 
going to develop, you will see that 
you will build up a growing renewal- 
commission account which does not 
have to: be serviced every year and 
leaves you more time for something 
important, like getting another ap- 
plication. 

Maybe I’m just lazy. But, I saw 


a hospital case recently where the 
agent and his supervisor spent large 
parts of two or three days trying to 
find out where the accident occurred, 
where he hit him, who was negli- 
gent, etc., etc. The agent was called 
upon to handle innumerable state- 
ments, papers, etc., which is all 
necessary of course. But, I have a 
one-track mind. I want to help my 
client to build up his estate while 
protecting his family. So, I sell life 
insurance. 

Perhaps the most important 
thing about your systematically 
building up your business is that 
you are rounding out your own life. 
You will grow in contentment while 
you are growing in prosperity. Your 
family will be happy as a welcome 
part of the community. Even after 
you quit working—if you ever do— 


ENTERING A NEW 


ERA OF 


PROGRESS 


Liberty Life is beginning its 50th anniversary 


year with an important event— occupancy of its 


new home office building. Embodying the finest 


in modern building design and construction, it 


will enable the company to prepare for future 


progress in a rapidly developing region...and 


to render even greater service to our field repre- 


sentatives and policyowners. 


$661 Million in Insurance in Force 


$77 Million in Resources 


~Liaperty LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 


Greenville, South Carolina 


you will have income from your 
business for a period of years in ad- 
dition to Social Security or other 
funds. 

So, please have a wholesome re- 
spect for the County-Seat town— 
any County-Seat town. 

“There’s gold in them thar hills!” 


CONVENTION PROGRAMS 


THERE IS A WIDESPREAD FEELING 
among businessmen that a lot of 
time, energy, and dollars are going 
down the drain because of ineffec- 
tive meeting and convention pro- 
grams. Such affairs cost real money 
—anywhere from $1,000 to $100, 
000—depending upon the size of 
the audience and how elaborate the 
trappings are. So business is turn- 
ing to the theater to find techniques 
that will keep audiences awake and 
interested. 

An example of this growing trend 
is the executive training conference 
scheduled for the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, April 26 and 27. During 
the two-day period, executives from 
all parts of the country and all lines 
of business will watch and study 
demonstrations of ways and means 
to build showmanship and drama 
into business meetings. The latest 
developments, equipment, and ideas 
will be worked over from every 
angle including on-thesspot applica- 
tions to actual problems. 

Features of the lively program 
are: 

Premeeting techniques, announce- 
ments, publicity 
Demonstration 
matic device 
Using professional talent on a low 
budget 

How to start and control audience 
participation 

What to do with a poor speaker 
New techniques in Stagettes 

The Boodle-Barrel skit 

A basic package for small meetings. 

The Theatre for Industry Di- 
vision of Ira Mosher Associaies 
Inc. will prepare and present the 
two-day program under the sponsor- 
ship of the Dartnell Corporation, 
Chicago. Interested executives may 
secure full details by writing the 
Dartnell Corp., 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 
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voeation A avocation 


N OUR company, we have an 

ambitious young man who has 

acquired a wife and now is anx- 
ious to acquire a nice home. To 
reach this goal as quickly as possible, 
he is determined to build part of this 
new home himself. If this young 
man applied for accident and sick- 
ness insurance, he would consider 
himself as eligible for the most favor- 
able occupational classification, for 
he does spend his employed working 
hours in the office. 


More Hazardous 


Last summer the same young man 
spent a considerable part of his 
leisure time assisting a friend, who 
is a carpenter, in the construction 
of a home. He wanted some prac- 
tical experience so he would be 
better equipped when his own proj- 
ect is ready to be started. Now, 
quite obviously, most of this work 
was of a more hazardous nature than 
the desk work performed by this 
young man. Yet, since these duties 
were not performed for a salary they 
would be considered avocational. 
This, then, is an actual case. Fortu- 
nately no injuries have resulted so 
far and, of course, we hope they 
never do. 


For April, 1955 


WILLIAM A. SIMS 
Chief Underwriter, Business 
Men's Assurance Company 


A second illustration is taken 
from our files and I believe it illus- 
trates the hazards involved and the 
expense that may be incurred in the 
pursuit of a hobby. 

In May of 1943, a young dentist 
applied to us for a loss-of-time pol- 
icy providing monthly indemnity 
plus hospital room service and sur- 
gery. The applicant had just set 
himself up in his profession and our 
investigation indicated that he had 
excellent prospects of becoming a 
highly’ successful dentist. 

The experience under the contract 
was extremely favorable up until 
February, 1949. At that time our 
policyowner suffered an accident 
while working in his basement work- 
shop. The work he was doing was 
not even remotely connected with his 
profession as a dentist. He was 
operating power woodworking 
equipment and building a new desk 
for his home. He had the greatest 
misfortune, so far as a dentist is con- 
cerned, because he suffered the loss 
of most of his right thumb. 

To make this particular experi- 
ence more expensive, the physicians 


in attendance believed it possible 
that by a series of tissue and bone 
grafting operations, a useable thumb 
could be reconstructed so that our 
policyowner could, with a fair de- 
gree of success, renew his profes- 
sional practice. The first step in 
reconstructing this new member 
was to graft tissue and skin back to 
the remaining portion of the thumb. 
These operations were done in 
separate stages with a considerable 
lapse of time between each of them. 


Prolonged Healing 


After the grafting procedure had 
been completed and sufficient tissue 
and skin built up to provide an ade- 
quate cushion, a bone graft was to 
be done which would add some sta- 
bility to this new member. As nearly 
as I can determine from our records, 
the final grafting procedure involved 
the removing of a piece of bone from 
one of the policyowner’s ribs and 
grafting this to the inside of the 
tissue. Following the operation, and 
an adequate period of convalescence, 
a useable thumb was restored with, 
of course, considerable limitations. 

According to our files, we made a 
final payment on May 21, 1951- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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“higher 
PER-EFFORT 
earnings... 


» « . since coming with Wisconsin National,” 
is the recurring story of our new agents 


This healthy trend will be continued and broadened with 
the addition of these new plans: 
@ Special Whole Life Policy—Minimum $10,000 
® $20 Family Income for 20 years 
@ $10 Family Income to age 65 
© Jumping Juvenile ($5,000 Endowment at Age 65— 
$1000 to age 21—plus return of 
annual premiums paid.) 
Deferred Annuity—$100.00 annual units 
Income Disability—Monthly Income $10.00 per $1000 


Term Supplements—Riders may be issued for 10, 15 
or 20 years. 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
Openings in — Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota 


LIFE e SICKNESS e ACCIDENT e HOSPITAL e POLIO 





- 


The Wealthiest 
Man on the Block 


His income enables him to give his 
family all necessities and a fair number 
of luxuries too. But... how can he 
be the “wealthiest”? 


Well, he’s a Southland Life agent... 
representing a reputable, well-liked company 
and trained to do a top-notch job. As a 


ll _Southland Life man, he’s known and respected 
in his community, enjoying the satisfaction that 


comes from doing a good job for his community. 
Makes him pretty wealthy, don’t you think? 


ASSETS OVER $172,000,000 


Insurance in Force Over $930,000,000 
Paid to Policyowners and Beneficiaries 
Over $127,000,000 


55 BRANCH OFFICES 


Le Sicha Home Office Dallas 
LIFE*eACCIDENTeHEALTHeHOSPITALIZATION@® GROUP 
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Vocation vs Avocation—Continued 


two years after the accident oc- 
curred. Needless to say, this was 
an expensive disability but we have 
retained a satisfied policyowner who 
is now carrying on his profession 
thanks to his foresight in arranging 
for accident and sickness insurance. 
So, even in the case of professional 
men, hobbies can be very expensive. 

As a third example, I would like 
to use a more or less hypothetical 
situation. I say hypothetical in that 
I have no specific case in mind but, 
in reality, this is the type of situation 
we see each day in our underwriting 
of accident and sickness applications. 

The example involves those per- 
sons who, although engaged in regu- 
lar occupations which would qualiiy 
them for favorable occupational 
classifications, participate in athletic 
activities or hazardous recreational 
activities. In this group we may 
have a salesman, a bookkeeper or a 
grocery clerk who is a regular meni- 
ber of a football or softball team. 
This group also includes those who, 
although working at a regular occu- 
pation, participate in various types 
of automobile and motorcycle racing. 

It is doubtful that many compa- 
nies include in their application a 
question asking for information re- 
garding recreational activities. In 
most cases, therefore, it is impossi- 
ble for even the most experienced 
underwriter to recognizé the activi- 
ties of the applicant other than those 
pertaining to the occupation de- 
scribed in the application. Occasion- 
ally we do obtain, through the in- 
spection services, information which 
warns us of other activities. Such 
information should be carefully 
evaluated. 

Our problem is: What action 
should we take on such cases? It is 
quite apparent that every day we 
issue accident and sickness insur- 
ance to people who engage in all 
types of outside activities such a 
building and repairing homes, re 
pairing machinery, playing footbal! 
or softball or participating in other 
types of recreational activities. It i: 
from this same group of individuals 
that we obtain our experience whicl 
is quite often on a more favorable 
occupational classification. 

For our purpose, we must con- 
sider “Vocation” as the occupation 
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described in our application, and to 
which the field representative has 
applied the classification listed in the 
company’s classification manual. On 
this basis, any other pursuit would 
fail into the “Avocation” category 
as being secondary to the chosen or 
regular occupation. 

Thus, as an avocation, we may 
be dealing with the individual who 
finds relaxation from his regular 
calling in the collection and classi- 
fication of rare stamps or coins or, 
at the other extreme, we may have 
the more rugged individual who 
needs physical activity and excite- 
ment to relax his over-taxed nervous 
system and who finds such relaxa- 
tion in motorcycle racing, hill-climb- 
ing contests or the piloting of a stock 
car or hot rod in competition with 
others of similar mind—or even oc- 
casionally in Sunday traffic. 


The Proper Attitude 


There are too many possibilities 
in this latter group for us to list or 
deal with each hazard separately. 
Our primary concern is the proper 
attitude we and our companies 
should take in issuing insurance 
when our attention is called to the 
extracurricular activities. 

Shall we accept the dentist or of- 
fice executive at our regular rates, 
even though we know that many 
hours of this individual’s free time 
is spent in his well-equipped work- 
shop operating power saws, drills, 
shapers, grinders, etc.? Is the haz- 
ard here any greater than that of 
the office worker well past middle 
age, yet still within the insurable 
age, who spends his weekends play- 
ing golf and who, because of advanc- 
ing age and restricted physical ac- 
tivity, becomes overheated or, as 
does happen, has a mild heart at- 
tack ? 

Such problems are the little wor- 
ries or headaches of the accident and 
sickness underwriter. They must be 
dealt with cautiously and wisely, as 
much good will and claim expense 
may be involved. To ask the office 
worker to pay a much higher rate 
because he chooses to paint a room 
in his home or make a piece of furni- 
ture may very readily result in the 
loss of a sale. At the same time, it 
may prove most expensive to over: 

(Continued on page 76) 
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DO YOU HAVE A CLIENT WHO NEEDS 


$100,000 


MORE LIFE INSURANCE? 
(But thinks he can't afford it) 


Just show him our non-participating Guaranteed Cost 
Annual renewable term. 


For $100,000 


Annual 
Age Premium 


30 $ 629 
35 691 
40 829 
45 1,065 


Also, non-participating Selected 
Risk Ordinary Life. 


For $100,000 


Age of Annual 
Issue Premium 


30 $1,705 
35 2,020 
40 2,441 
45 2,987 


A simple and complete Selected Risk Ordinary Life sales folder with 
rates, cash values, and a triple-duty sales track and proposal can be yours 
for the asking. 


These policies are a special addition to our complete line of participating 


life plans. 
"Providing sound coverage at reasonable 


cost through competent representatives . 


44 
DOU AOS NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company © “,//w 


Interested? We'll be glad to send you complete information and sales 
material. Just fill in coupon. 


GENERAL AGENCY INQUIRIES INVITED 


Please send me your sales material on Non-par 
policies. No obligation. 
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Address 
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This man is protected against the finan- 
cial worry that usually accompanies long 
disability because his insurance 
counselor had the foresight to include 
Disability provisions in his insurance 
program. This means that he is receiv- 
ing regular monthly disability cheques. 











You, too, should recommend this type 
of program to each of your clients. Life 
Insurance alone is not adequate protec- 
tion. A long period of disability with its 
attendant loss of income and increased 


Write us tor booklet ''We Must Have Income” 


NON-CANCELLABLE « GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


expenses makes even the payment of 
premiums difficult or impossible. Dis- 
ability coverage hedges this hazard. 


Start today to explain to your clients the 
benefits of owning an M.I1.1.C. Disability 
policy, Non-Cancellable and Guaranteed 
Renewable to age 60 or 65 (women to 
age 60). It provides you with another 
highly-important and attractive type of 
insurance and opens up a new field of 
opportunity. It gives you a fine chance 
to render greater service and to increase 
your own income. 






DISABILITY INCOME PROTECTION 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 654 Beacon Street 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITHEES FROM COAST TO COAST 


- - + Boston, Massachusetts 
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The Future of Major Medical 


E STARTED major med- 

ical in 1948, as an experi- 

ment, to find an answer 
through insurance for the economic 
consequences of serious illness and 
injury. An experiment is defined as 
an act or operation designed to dis- 
cover, test or illustrate a truth, 
principle or effect, a test, especially 
one intended to confirm or disprove 
something which is still in doubt. 
Our opinions about the subject 
might have been true or false— 
sound or unsound. What we sought 
was facts. 


The Objectives 


In making that start, we defined 
our objective. First it was agreed 
that we should not pay minor med- 
ical costs. This was the purpose of 
the $300 deductible. Secondly, that 
we should not pay the entire cost in 
excess of the deductible. Thus, a 
25% coinsurance principle was 
established. Thirdly, we desired 
broad coverage provisions, the li- 
ability for which could easily be 
established. Out of this, came the 
idea of insuring against the expense 
incurred for medical care arising 
during the time the person was in- 
sured. Fourthly, it was agteed that 
we, as the insurer, through policy 
language, would have authority to 
demand that the expense be reason- 
able and the care necessary. The 
rate, too, was experimental based 
upon the agreement that it would 
ultimately have to seek its own level 
out of the experience developed. 
Thus, the idea of major medical was 
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A. M. WILSON 

Assistant Manager 
Accident and Health Department 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 


born as an experiment to gain the 
knowledge of how to write it. 

At first, reaction in insurance cir- 
cles to the experiment was antagon- 
istic. It was even branded as a cock- 
eyed scheme of idle dreamers. In 
1949, I wrote an article on the first 
year’s results. This was given wide 
distribution by the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce. The article did not 
propose to give the answer, It served 
to show the potential. At this point, 
the industry became interested and 
definite opinions began to be ad- 
vanced. It is important to remem- 
ber, however, that they were opin- 
ions. The facts still had to be dis- 
covered. These opinions, however, 
did serve to create issues. 

The first major issue to arise, fol- 
lowing the proof that major medical 
could. be underwritten, concerned 
itself with integrating the plan with 
existing coverage. Initially, in our 
experiment, we were not concerned 
with integration. We were inter- 
ested in finding out whether broad 
coverage could be written and how 
much it would cost. If these facts 
were known, the facts themselves 
would indicate whether major med- 
ical should be integrated with basic 
group plans, or the alternative which 
few people talk about, of revamping 
the basic plans to incorporate major 
medical principles. Some people felt 
so strongly about their opinion, that 
major medical should be integrated, 


that they incorporated integration as 
an objective in the experiment. They 
began talking about major medical 
as the newest addition to the family 
of coverage. As such, major medical 
took its place at the end of the pa- 
rade, preceded by hospitalization, 
surgical and minor medical and that 
army of frill coverages born out of 
the heat of competitive enterprise. 
With major medical in this tail end 
position, it became the prime target 
for price consideration. In other 
words, it got what was left after the 
other members of the family were 
fed. In our way of life, that unique 
position is held primarily by the 
family dog. 


The Cost Can be High 


One of the facts developed by our 
experiment on major medical with 
broad coverage, showed that the cost 
can be high. The age factor, the in- 
come factor and the location factor 
all had a striking effect upon costs. 
The demand for coverage after re- 
tirement added a cost burden of tre- 
mendous proportions on the plan. 
It became evident that basic changes 
would have to be adopted in group 
reserving techniques if we were to 
honestly meet the challenge of major 
medical coverage for older people. 
With major medical placed at the 
tail end of the family of group cov- 
erages, it became evident that the 
amount left over was not sufficient 
to support broad coverage. This 
situation led to rationalization of 
major medical opinions out of 
which came the following : 

(Continued on the next page) 





Major Medical's Future—Continued 


(1) The corridor: If you rationalize 
economic need, it is possible to con- 
clude that the average person has not 
suffered financial loss for medical 
expense until he has had to spend 
money out of his own pocket over 
and beyond what he has paid in in- 
surance premiums and received in 
benefits from his regular group in- 
surance plan. The deductible, then, 
could be established to start at the 
point where the basic coverage ceases 
and continue to that point beyond 
which further out-of-pocket expense 
would create a major hazard. At 
this point, major medical would take 
over to assume 75% or 80% of the 
loss. Thus we have corridors of flat 
amounts, regardless of income, rang- 
ing from $50 to $500. We have cor- 
ridors of amounts geared to income 
such as 1%, 2%, 3% and 5% of 
income subject to minimums and 
maximums. We _ have corridors 
based on a calendar year basis and 
on a disability year basis. 

The difficulty arising from this 
rationalization comes from the con- 
flict in logic which must necessarily 
arise in the minds of the public when 
on the one hand we willingly yield to 
paying full cost of hospital care, $5 
and $10 surgical expenses, $2 and 
$3 office and home call visits, and 
then reverse ourselves by demand- 
ing a big corridor of out-of-pocket 
expense for severe and costly illness. 
This brings us back to the funda- 


mental issue. Should broad cover- 
age for major medical be eliminated 
by a corridor approach to maintain 
false economic concepts inherent in 
basic group insurance plans or 
should the corridor idea be intro- 
duced into basic group insurance 
plans so the savings resulting from 
payments on small claims can be 
used to support broad coverage for 
major losses? 

(2) Terminating benefits: Another 
issue arising from opinion is the 
matter of terminating benefits after 
a specified period of time. Thus, 
some plans now specify that bene- 
fits are not payable for any one in- 
jury or illness beyond one or two 
years. What about the expense aris- 
ing in the third, fourth or fifth year ? 
Is it not a major medical expense 
even though it was preceded by one 
or two years of expense? We all 
recognize that carrying major med- 
cial over a longer period of time, up 
to the point where the maximum is 
exhausted, requires careful reserv- 
ing practices by the insurance car- 
rier. Isn’t reserving a basic element 
of insurance? 

Concomitant with the idea of 
limiting the coverage to a one or 
two year period came the increase 
in maximums. Thus, such plans 
limiting the time during which ex- 
penses are covered, now provide 
maximums of $10,000 and even 
$20,000. What will the people say 
when they begin to realize that ex- 
cept for the very wealthy person, a 


$20,000 maximum with a two year 
limitation could provide consider- 
ably less in benefits than a $5,000 
maximum without such a time limit? 
(3) Time limits for the deductible: 
You can easily rationalize the prop- 
osition that if medical expense in an, 
period of time, such as thirty or 
sixty or ninety days is not sufficient 
to equal the deductible, the expense 
does not constitute a major expense 
and, therefore, should not be covy- 
ered. Thus, under some plans, no 
benefit is payable for any sixty or 
ninety day period in which the ex- 
pense is not equal or in excess of 
the deductible. While this system 
does eliminate some of the minor 
prolonged expense from building up 
to a major medical loss, and elim - 
nates minor expense following a 
serious major expense illness, it also 
introduces a time element into the 
economic problem of major illness 
which places an arbitrary control 
over benefits which in the individ- 
ual situation may have no logical 
justification. Isn’t it just another 
method of making the money leit 
over from the basic coverage appear 
to support major medical coverage ? 
(4) Exclusion of specific diseases: 
Once the limitations have cut down 
the price of major medical by the 
three devices mentioned above, the 
job can be completed by eliminating 
the big problem—the diseases. Thus, 
mental illnesses which create tre- 
mendous medical expense can be 
completely eliminated. The same 
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Licensed in: Alabama, Alaska, Arizona 





—New Policy Plans 


BROKERS AND SURPLUS WRITERS—about Crown Life’s 
—Ability to provide the extra services they need. 


POLICY OWNERS—about Crown Life’s 


—Low cost protection—Understandable policies—Our outstanding 


Arkansa: 


EVERYONE'S TALBING! 


OUR GENERAL AGENTS—about Crown Life’s 


LIFE 


—Greater Opportunities 


Florida, 
. , New Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
ashington AND NOW IN MAINE, the 28th state. 





For comparisons at a glance—ask for Crown Life’s dial-a-rate card— 
rates at all ages for most plans with a flick of the finger. 


We are talking about further expansion. 


CROWN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE, TORONTO, CANADA 


OVER ONE BILLION IN FORCE IN OUR 53RD YEAR 
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Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi Missouri, N. 
Puerto Rico, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, 
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THE FLEXIBLE FIVE-STAR 


LNL agents like to prescribe the flexible Five-Star Annuity for doctors, lawyers and others 
who must provide their own old-age income. 


Optional maturity dates enable the policyholder to start 
his income early or late—any time between ages 50 and 70. 
This flexibility brings definite tax advantages. And life in- 
surance protection is provided by this low net-cost partici- 
pating policy, in addition to the annuity benefits. 


Lincoln National’s flexible Five-Star Annuity is another 
reason for our proud claim that LNL is geared to help its 


field men. 


The 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


Its Name Indicates Its (haracter 
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EXPERIMENT No. | 
Deductible $300 — Not integrated 
Maximum $5000 — No time limit 


Estimated 


Disability Ist 


2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 
year Year 


Year Year Year Year Year 
Employee 
8018 


6696 4358 
12051 2952 (9 mos.) 


ultimate 


Total to date losses 


1949 
1950 
1951 


27657 
19987 
56222 


17293 
21127 
46960 


4466 


1803 (9 mos.) 
2304 (9 mos.) 


$ 65,320 
54,472 


118,185 


$ 67,500 
65,000 
130,000 





1952 
1953 
1954 (9 mos.) 


65909 
62849 
42253 


47279 
34049 (9 mos.) 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 (9 mos.) 


43105 
50272 
58543 
67815 
42036 


36031 
41508 
38893 
48875 (9 mos.) 


17201 
25559 
7716 (9 mos.) 


8414 (9 mos.) 


Dependent 


19646 


7621 (9 mos.) 
7303 (9 mos.) 


121,602 
96,898 
42,253 


155,000 
155,000 
100,000 





Total $498,730 
Less: Total paid 


$672,500 
498,730 
$173,770 


Est. reserve 


$123,604 
124,642 
105,152 
116,690 
42,036 


$140,000 
150,000 
145,000 
180,000 
110,000 





Total $512,124 
Less: Total paid 


$725,000 
512,124 


Est. reserve $212,876 





can be done with tuberculosis, 
heart disease, stomach ulcers and 
cancer. Getting down to the ridicu- 
lous, you can ultimately have major 
medical insurance that covers only 
for leprosy contracted while riding 
as a fare-paying passenger on a 
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steamboat. Again, we are back to 
the basic question. Is major medical 
a member of the family of group cov- 
erage, or is it a new concept of cov- 
erage which ultimately will replace 
basic group coverage? 

Let’s go back to the initial experi- 


ment now in its sixth year. I use 
this as an example because the length 
of time in force shows a pattern of 
what major medical expense means 
(see experiment I). Lest anyone 
have the idea that this money was 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Major Medical's Future—Continued 


squandered on picayune items, I pre- 
sent a chart of causes (see experi- 
ments IT and III). 


My purpose in presenting these 
exhibits is to show the pattern of 
development. I have no intention of 
presenting these figures as an actu- 
arial base for rate making. The basic 
pattern of fact, not the rates, will 
determine the future. 


limited coverage, but merely to make 
a selection from what was offered. 
The handwriting on the wall is al- 
ready clear that such limited plans 


will not survive. If it is true that 
broad coverage, when joined to a 
basic plan, produces such high costs 
that people cannot afford it, how 
will we prevent the people them- 
selves from taking just one more 
step to the proposition that major 


structure of thirty cents a month, 
how long will the American people 
accept such double talk? 

As I see it, we have ignored the 
real facts of major illness for a long 
time. We have been deluded by the 
magic word “pre-payment” which, 
incidently, is not insurance at all. 
We have permitted the people to be 
persuaded into having a communit) 
project that we could all toss a few 
pennies a month into a pot and have 


medical expense is beyond the ability 
of people to pay? If we admit that, 
what justification is there for op- 
posing socialized medicine? If, on 
the other hand, we sell major med- 
ical plans that are made to appear 
as though they answer the problem 
of serious illness, under a premium 








our medical bills paid for. The re- 
sult is the false philosophy of “pay- 
all-ism.” Hospital plans are con- 
sidered good or bad based upon 
whether they pay the whole bill. 
Through advertising, people are ad 
vised to join the plan that pays the 
(Continued on page 83) 


While the greatest number of peo- 
ple covered under major medical 
have the limited type plan geared to 
produce a low rate, it cannot be 
argued that this represents the peo- 
ple’s choice. Their choice was not 
whether to buy broad coverage or 
















EXPERIMENT II 


Deductible $300 — Not integrated 
Maximum $5000 —.No time limit 


Active employees 






Retired employees Total employees 

















Paid Paid Paid 
No. Total Paid yA No. Total Paid % No. Total Paid , 
Type of <—eell Claims Amt. Ave. Clm. total Claims Amt. Ave. Clm. total Claims Amt. Ave. Clm. total 
1. Female disorders . 
2. Cancer (tumor, cysts) 5| 63,778 1,250 15.9 12 11,218 934 11.5 63 74,996 1,190 15.0 
3. Mental illness .... 13 13,884 1,068 3.5 2 6,155 3,078 6.3 15 20,039 1,336 4.0 
4. Pregnancy ..... 
5. Appendix . 22 9,082 413 2.3 | 192 192 2 23 9,274 403 1.9 
6. Digestive tract (qastro-i in- 
testinal) Hage 117 62,224 532 15.5 15 13,521 902 13.9 132 75,745 574 15. 4 
7. Diabetes ..... italiane < 3,076 769 8 o 3,076 769 
8. Circulatory & heart ..... 103 103,869 1,008 25.9 26 29,549 1,137 30.3 129 133,418 1,034 268 
9. Goiter .... hizaarents | 221 221 ae | 72 72 2 293 147 A 
16. Abdominal hernia Brareaiaraars 77 21,732 282 5.4 9 2,140 238 2.2 86 23,872 278 4.8 
Il. Accidents, fractures .... 29 23,301 804 5.8 2 3,947 1,974 4.0 31 27,248 879 5.5 
12. Eye, ear, nose & throat dis- 
orders (other than tonsils 
and adenoids) aa 21 14,175 675 3.5 4 1,939 485 2.0 25 16,114 645 Re 
13. Genito-urinary disorders . 52 28,277 544 7.0 22 18,239 829 18.7 74 46,516 629 9.3 
14. Respiratory disorders 20 14,815 74l 3.7 | 859 859 9 21 15,674 746 3.1 
15. Hemorrhoids .. paiitern 35 5,520 158 1.4 4 518 130 5 39 6,038 “155 1.2 
16. Tonsils & adenoids \ 149 149 | 149 149 
17. Arthritis ....... 6 4,193 699 1.0 2 5,416 2,708 5.6 8 9,609 1,201 1.9 
18. Nervous system disorders 20 17,939 897 4.5 3 2,904 968 3.0 23 20,843 906 4.2 
19. All other ...... 23 14,909 648 3.7 | 917 917 2 24 15,826 659 3.2 











Totals 595 401,144 674 100.0 97,586 





929 700 498,730 100.0 
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OSCAR D. BRUNDIDGE 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott and Bateman 


Colorado Supreme Court Finds That 

Failure to Disclose Medical Treatment 

Material Misrepresentation and Pol- 
icy Voided. 


DURING THE EARLY PART of 1949 
the insured, one Orville H. Thur- 
nau, at Englewood, Colorado ap- 
plied for a policy of life insurance 
with the Capitol Life Insurance 
Company of Denver. The second 
half of his application, which was 
the medical portion, was dated May 
2, 1949 and the policy was delivered 
a few days after. The application 
contained various questions to ascer- 
tain the insured’s state of health for 
the ten years preceding the issuance 
of the policy. Such questions as to 
various diseases or illnesses which 
he had had, together with a request 
for a list of physicians or practition- 
ers that he had contacted for his dis- 
eases during the past ten years were 
contained therein. In answer to the 
latter question, insured did not dis- 
close various physicians which he 
actually had consulted. 

The evidence in the case is undis- 
puted that the insured had in 1943 
been a patient at the Fort Logan 
Hospital and also beginning in 1948 
and continuing on through the next 
year had consulted with numerous 
doctors concerning stomach dis- 
orders. Shortly after the delivery of 
the policy in May of 1949, one Doc- 
tor McGill caused the insured to be 
sent to the Veterans Hospital at 
Fort Logan where the insured died 
on February 25, 1950 from cancer 
of the colon. It was disclosed that 
the insured had not been told by 
any doctor prior to the date of the 
policy that he had cancer. 

The lower court submitted the 
case to a jury who held for the in- 
sured. Prior to the case being sub- 
mitted to the jury the counsel for 
the Capitol Life Insurance Com- 
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pany had moved for a directed 
verdict. 

Upon appeal, the Supreme Court 
of Colorado, speaking through Jus- 
tice Clark, reversed the case stating 
that the verdict should have been 
directed for the insurance company. 
The court said that the question in 
the case was whether or not the in- 
sured, in failing to properly answer 
the medical questions in part two of 
the application, committed such a 
misrepresentation as to material 
facts, that the insurance company 
would not be bound under the pol- 
icy. 

In stating the law Justice Clark 
cites several cases from the Colorado 
jurisdiction which hold that the in- 
sured must answer the questions 
concerning doctors he has consulted 
regardless of whether or not he 
thinks their consultation a matter of 
consequence. It shall be up to the 
company to determine whether or 
not the consultation is material. 
Only the insured knows whether or 
not he has consulted with physicians. 

Applying the law to this case, the 
court finds that the insured in this 
instance concealed a material fact 
by a false misrepresentation. The 
insurance company had a right to 
know about the doctors insured had 
consulted prior to the issuance of 
the policy. 

In conclusion the court related— 
“In view of the fact that he was 
suffering from an abdominal pain at 
the time he consulted these physi- 
cians and shortly thereafter he was 
hospitalized because of cancer of the 
colon, the history manifestly was 
material. Certainly the insured 
knew at the time he consulted these 
physicians he was in distress and 
subject to abdominal pain and it is 
inconceivable that his failure to dis- 
close these facts on his insurance 


application could have been other 
than intentional misrepresentation.” 
Thus, the court rules that the 
lower court should have directed a 
verdict for the Capitol Life Insur- 
ance Company regardless of the find- 
ing of jury. Capitol Life Insurance 
Co. vs. Thurnau et al, (Colorado 
Supreme Court, Nov. 8, 1954—2 
CCH Life Cases (2d) 19). 
J. P. Nordlund, Wood & Ris, Den- 
ver, Colorado for the company. 
Arthur E, Small, Jr., Farr & Wil- 
kins, Denver, Colorado, for bene- 
ficiary. 


Judge Rives for the Fifth Circuit of 
Appeals Holds Fall or Jump From 


Airplane Not Within Coverage of 
Insurance Policy. 


THE INSURED APPLIED FOR and re- 
ceived a policy of life insurance with 
the Life & Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany of Tennessee. The policy pro- 
vided for an ordinary life insurance 
benefit of $5,000 and an accidental 
death benefit in the same amount. 

The provision covering ordinary 
life insurance stated that if the death 
of the insured resulted from operat- 
ing or riding in any kind of aircraft 
only the reserve under the policy 
should be paid. The accidental death 
benefit provision stated that no acci- 
dental death benefit occurs when the 
death results from operating, riding 
in or descending from any kind of 
aircraft. Both the ordinary and the 
accidental exclusion paragraphs 
have the provision that if the insured 
is a fare paying passenger in a li- 
censed passenger aircraft operated 
by licensed pilots between definitely 
established airports, then there is 
coverage. 

The insured was riding as a guest 
in a private airplane about five hun- 
dred feet above the ground when he 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Legal Spotlight—Continued 


either jumped or was thrown from 
the airplane and upon striking the 
ground was killed. The plane 
crashed about seven hundred yards 
further on in the Indian River. 

The insured’s wife, the plaintiff 
herein, made claim against the com- 
pany for both the ordinary and sup- 
plemental accidental death benefit 
which together amounted to $10,000. 
The company denied liability rely- 
ing on the provisions in the policy 
and hence this suit resulted. The 
lower court entered judgment for 
the plaintiff for the reserve under 
the policy, to-wit: $48.38. The 
plaintiff appealed to the Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit. 

The plaintiff contended that the 
death of the insured did not actually 
result from operating or riding in 
the aircraft, nor from operating, 
riding in or descending from the air- 
craft, but resulted from striking the 
ground after he jumped or was 
thrown from the plane. 

The Appellate court upholds the 
trial court’s findings, stating that it 
is too clear for serious argument 
that riding in or descending from 
includes being thrown from an air- 
craft by its movement in flight or 
jumping from an airplane because 
it was about to crash and meeting 
death upon striking the ground. The 
court stated that “nicely to separate 
the results of riding, falling, and 
landing smacks of medieval sophis- 
try.” The court, after discussing the 
various points which the plaintiff 
had brought up, concluded by stat- 
ing that “considering the risk which 
might reasonably have been within 
the minds of the parties at the time 
the insurance contract was made, 
we find ourselves in entire agree- 
ment with the district judge and 
think that the different contraction 
contended for by Appellant (plain- 
tiff) would be artificial, strained 
and forced.” Therefore, the judg- 
ment for the insurance company, ex- 
cept for the reserve under the policy, 
was affirmed. Willingham et al v. 
Life & Casualty Ins. Co. of Tennes- 
see, (2 CCH Life Cases (2d) 55). 
Harold S. Willingham, Marietta, 

a., Allen Post, Atlanta, Ga. for 
appellant. 

William F. Buchanan and Newell 
Edenfield, Atlanta, Ga. for appellee. 
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LEGISLATIVE NOTES 


THERE IS A CHANCE that a House 
Armed Services Subcommittee may 
investigate activities of commercial 
life insurance companies on armed 
forces installations, in the United 
States and abroad . . . A disability 
benefits bill has been filed in the 
New Jersey legislature. It is said 
to be modeled on the New York 
state plan. . . . A bill has been in- 
troduced in New Jersey, too, to 
allow savings bank life insurance 
there. At present, the only states 
with savings bank life insurance are 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
New York. ... Two bills intro- 
duced in the New York State legis- 
lature would make accident and 
health policies non-cancellable after 
a certain period of years. . . . The 
bill to establish the Variable Life In- 
come Corporation has been reintro- 
duced in New York, with success 
probable. . 


Insurance interests throughout 
the country are following closely de- 
velopments in the moves in Texas 
to increase minimum capital require- 
ments for insurance companies. A 
committee of the Texas Senate has 
approved bills which would raise 
capital and surplus requirements for 
fire and casualty companies domi- 
ciled in the Lone Star State. A re- 
adjustment period would be allowed 
to permit existing small companies 
to accumulate funds to meet the re- 
quirements. The same committee 
approved a bill which would raise 
minimum capital requirements for 
organizing a life company from $25,- 

















we NATL. SOCIETY FOR a 
LDREN AND ADULTS, INC. 11 S. 
LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


000 to $375,000 of capital and sur- 
plus. 

Bills have been introduced in the 
New York legislature which would 
authorize the superintendent of in- 
surance to set up advisory commis- 
sion rates for agents and _ brokers 
selling group life and accident and 
health, as well as requiring the com- 
panies selling group to file a schedule 
of rates with the commission. If the 
bills are passed and approved, they 
would go into effect in September. 


CREDIT INSURANCE 
PROBE 


A SUBCOMMITTEE of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee is in favor of 
an investigation of the tie-in sale of 
credit insurance and small loans. 
According to the subcommittee, 
practices may exist which might re- 
quire Federal legislation for correc- 
tion. 














GROUP DEFINITION 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of 
Insurance Commissioners _ has 
adopted the Group Life Insurance 
Definition and Group Life Insur- 
ance Standard Provisions, as most 
lately revised in December 1954. 
The smallest group now allowed by 
the terms of the model bill is ten. 
In the standard provisions the facil- 
ity of payment clause would now al- 
low a maximum of $500 to be paid 
under that provision. In the case of 
group creditor insurance, the debtor 
would be furnished a form showing 
insurance for the purpose of paying 
the debt. The Definition and Stand- 
ard Provisions parts of the model 
law were extensively revised in 1948 
and 1953. 





SUPPORT FOR SPECIALS 


Rosert E. SLATER, vice-president 
and controller of the John Hancock, 
expressed strong support recently 
for the principle of the preferred 
risk policy as a means of attaining 
greater equity. Mr. Slater said he 
would not take issue with the prin- 
ciple that large buyers of insurance 
should help those purchasing insur- 
ance in smaller amounts. He said hie 
believes that there is plenty of rooin 
for reasonable difference of opinion 
concerning the extent to which this 
help should be given. 
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ACCOUNTS INSURED TO $10,000 
FREE LIST available of FEDERAL INSURED 
Savings and Loan Assns. paying 3!/2% 
current dividend. Recommended for: In- 
dividual, Partnership, Corporation, Credit 
Union, Institution, Insurance Accounts. 
Legal for: Pension, Estate, Trust, Escrow 
Funds, etc. 


Inquiries Invited—No Obligation 
ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 
Members: Phila.-Balto. Stock Exchange 
1516 LOCUST STREET, PHILA. 2, PA. 











N.A.L.U. HEADQUARTERS 


THe NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of 
Life Underwriters has selected the 
architectural firm of Pereira & Luck- 
man, with Los Angeles and New 
York offices, to design and supervise 
construction of its Washington Me- 
morial Building, where the associa- 
tion will establish its headquarters. 
The architects will be associated 
with the engineering firm of George 
M. Ewing Company of Washington, 
S <. 

The “Life Underwriters Memo- 
rial Building,” which will house 
NALU and the Life Underwriters 
Training Council, will be erected at 
the corner of 22nd and “C” streets, 
adjacent to The Mall and across the 
street from the new State Depart- 
ment Building. The building will 
occupy approximately 15,000 square 
feet. 

Funds for the erection, completion 
and furnishing of the building are 
being raised through gifts from 
members and friends of the associa- 
tion. Donations of $100 or more 
classify the donor as a Charter 
Builder and the names of all Charter 
Builders are to be memorialized on 
a bronze plaque covering a part of 
the walls in the foyer of the build- 
ing. 


There are approximately seven- 


teen hundred Charter Builders’ 
names on the roll now and it is an- 
ticipated that this number will be 
greatly increased during the period 
of actual construction of the build- 
ing. Donors of less than $100 are 
to have their names memorialized in 
an appropriate book which will be 
placed in the foyer. To date ap- 
proximately eleven thousand NALU 


members have contributed to the 
fund. 
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BOOKLET EXPLAINS 
BENEFIT PLANS 


AN UNUSUAL BOOKLET describing 
its own employee benefit plan was 
recently distributed to its personnel 
by Towers, Perrin, Forster & 
Crosby, Inc., actuaries and consult- 
ants on employee benefits. 

An outstanding. feature of the 
booklet is its use of “third-dimen- 
sional” art treatment. From its ex- 
perience, the company has found 
that the serious facts of life insur- 
ance, health benefits and pension 
plans are more readily “digested” 
when accompanied by humorous and 
friendly art work. Because ordinary 
photographs, line drawings or car- 
toons were not considered suffi- 
ciently unusual, actual stage “sets,” 
were photographed for each of the 
booklet’s illustrations. 

ach of the illustrations, in turn, 
is linked in a light vein to straight- 
forward explanations of the plan ap- 
pearing on facing pages. For ex- 
ample, one “scene” shows a group of 
men surrounding a pert hospital 
nurse, while the patient, well band- 
aged and dangling from traction 
splints, lies in helpless frustration 
on a bed. The copy informs em- 
ployees that “even if your friends 
pay scant attention when you are 
laid up, TPF&C will be attentive to 
the bills as they arrive.” 

The first section of the booklet is 
devoted to a simple explanation of 
the highlights of the company-paid 
protection and security program. 
Other sections describe the com- 
pany’s medical plan, life insurance 
plan, retirement plan, and_ profit 
sharing plan. In the section on re- 
tirement income the booklet points 
out that “it takes more than money 
to make a go of retirement,” and 
urges employees to start planning 
their retirement activities well before 
actual retirement arrives. 

To obtain maximum employee un- 
derstanding of the program em- 
ployees are invited to attend small 
group meetings in which various 
audio-visual devices are used for 
fuller explanations. Letters from 
the president are used to bring em- 
ployees up to date on changes in 
the plan; memos or pamphlets on 
new Social Security legislation or 
new tax laws are circulated. Each 
employee receives an annual state- 


ment which tells him what his bene- 
fits are and how much the company 
is spending for them. In addition, 
the doors of company officers are 
“always open” to employees for in- 
dividual counselling regarding bene- 
fits or any employee problems. 

Successful programs are depend- 
ent, to a great extent, on employee 
understanding of and appreciation 
for the plans. This objective can 
best be met by a continuing em- 
ployee communications program, 
using a variety of media—such as 
house magazine articles, pay enve- 
lope stuffers, bulletin board notices, 
monthly newsletters, personal inter- 
views, etc., in addition to reference 
booklets, annual statements and 
group meetings—to tell the em- 
ployee benefit story. According to 
TPF&C, in most cases a continuing 
communications program of this 
type costs less than one percent of 
the amount employers put into bene- 
fits plans. 


WORLDWIDE FIGURES 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE in se- 
lected countries, 1953. 
Converted to U. S. Dollars (000,000 
omitted ). 


Country Amount 
Australia 

Selgium 

Brazil 

Canada 

Colombia 

Costa Rica 
Denmark 

Dominican Republic 
lecuador 

Finland 

France 

Germany (West) 
Hawaii 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

New Zealand 
Norway 

Peru 

Philippines 

Puerto Rico 

Spain 

Sweden 3,089 
Switzerland 2,437 
Turkey 72 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Uruguay 


404 


1,248 


304,259 
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ON TERM CONVERSIONS, Nat Stiglitz 
of South Bend points out that no 
man ever retired to Florida on his 
term cash values . . . He reminds 
homeowners that, even though they 
may have guaranteed an income for 
their widows and children, they have 
not yet guaranteed a debt-free home 
in which their families may live . . . 
To new fathers, he emphasizes the 
importance of starting a low cost 
program for Junior which will be 
highly beneficial when Junior is pro- 
viding for his own family. 


To AVOID FUTURE postponements, 
Harold R. Goldberg of S. H. Gold- 
berg & Son in Brooklyn likes to 
“jump the gun.” Even though con- 
struction of a new home has not 
actually begun, Mr. Goldberg still 
sells mortgage redemption because, 
as he says, “Your estate is already 
obligated.” He sells educational in- 
surance to expectant parents even 
before the baby is born. He sells 
partnership life even before a firm is 
open for business. Mr. Goldberg is 
not satisfied to be merely on the 
ground floor. He likes to be there 
when the foundation is being laid. 


e® @ €& 


SET ASIDE ONE DAY of the week to 
“worry,” and be done with it. In 
the case of Ernest Buttery, New- 
ark’s perennial campaigner, he likes 
to worry—some call it “planning”— 
on Mondays. On that day, you'll 
find him establishing his weekly and 
daily quotas, determining who are 
his prospects, and getting all the 
other “fuss’n’ feathers” out of his 
system. Then, with a clear mind, he 
goes to work on Tuesday, keeping 
at it until Sunday. 
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BUILDERS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


“FRIENDS AND PRESENT CLIENTS are 
my best sources of new business,” 
says Thomas M. Fukutomi of Alex- 
ander & Baldwin, Ltd. at Honolulu. 
“When I am faced with a prospect 
who obviously needs protection, but 
is being stubborn about it, I resort 
to my mental ‘baseball bat.’ In other 
words, a simple ‘not interested’ 
doesn’t score with me. The prospect 
must prove to me why it is good 
business for him to insure himself 
later, not now.” 





eel 





BoLT FROM THE BLUE DEPT. The 
sight of his handsome young grand- 
son moved Joseph E. Moddrell, 
Senior of Kansas City to ask him- 
self: “Why doesn’t this fine young 
man own life with premiums to age 
80?” There was no sales resistance. 
Forthwith, he charged all over town 
imparting his idea to other grand- 
fathers. The results were spectac- 


ular. 
e® e@ @ 


“FARMERS LIKE TWENTY PAY life,” 
says Henry Sauer of Paynesville, 
Minnesota, “They already know 
what it is, how it fits their present 
needs, how they might use it in the 
future. All you have to do is con- 
vince them that now—during their 
income producing years—is the right 
time to buy. It can be done.” 


‘‘LIFE INSURANCE IS LIKE FUN; the 
older you get, the more it costs,” 
says W. F. Patterson of Carthage, 
Texas. 

ee @ ® 


“LOOK AT EVERYONE and everything 
in the light of life insurance,” says 
Luther J, Kuder of Greenville, 
Pennsylvania (an app-a-week man 
since 1933). “Your prospects are 
the same as mine. Every man whose 
name makes the news, every busi- 
ness change, every banker, every at- 
torney, every new manufacturing 
plant, every new homeowner—all 
have the need and the means for 
protection. Open your eyes and you 
will see.” 
e* @ ® 


Do YoU HAVE A PROSPECT FILE? 
Where is it? Howard L. Stringer of 
Calgary always carries a note pad of 
“hot” prospects in his coat pocket. 
He always has someone to see. 


WHAT Do you bo when a recipient 
of direct mail advertising responds: 
“Please do not send a salesman, mail 
your information.” It was just such 
a response that put Nathan Ratkin 
of 42nd Street, New York City in 
business twenty years ago. He was 
so disturbed by the idea that he 
dashed over to his correspondent 
and sold him $25,000 of life insur- 
ance. Last month, Mr. Ratkin had 
the distinct satisfaction of delivering 
the first life income check to his 
Number One client—the one who 
“didn’t want to see a salesman.” 


“You CAN BUY PERMANENT insur- 
ance for your youngster today for 
a premium that compares favorably 
with your GI insurance,” says Rob- 
ert L. Milling of Dallas. 
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EFFICIENCY DESK PAD 


Here is an idea to do away with the 
scramble for paper on which to make 
notes while telephoning. Moreover it helps 
prevent the loss of the notes since they 
are right in front of you. It is a desk pad 
which provides lots of room on a fresh 
sheet of paper each day for three months. 
Attractively bound with plain gray cloth 
top and sturdy corners it will harmonize 
with almost any color scheme and is a 
good size for the average desk. The 
seventy-five-sheet pads can also be im- 
printed with an advertisincg message on 
the top binding, on the corners, or on each 
sheet of paper, for use as an advertising 
medium. A product of the American Pad 
and Paper Company. 





April, 1955 


TO 


Best’s Insurance News 


75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


® Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


OC éEfficiency Desk Pad 
OC) Steel Policy Wallet 
1 Collator 

(1 «Baby Brain 

O 


An Extra Drawer 


Firm Name 


Attention of 


Position 


Firm Address 
City 














office efficiency 























STEEL POLICY WALLET 


This policy wallet, made of steel on the 
lock box principle is inexpensive enough 
for use in a direct mail prospecting cam- 
paign or as a good will item. It measures 
104%2”x2”x5” and has a dark green 
hammertone finish. An agent’s name and 
address can be imprinted in chrome yellow 
directly on the lid of the box. Developed 
by Gilems Products. 



























COLLATOR 


A new improved table-top collator that 
incorporates many refinements previously 
available only in its larger floor models 
has been announced by Thomas Collators, 
Inc. The collating cycle is controlled by a 
hand lever which can be located on either 
the right or left side of the unit. All papers 
are always before the operator for con- 
stant inspection, thus minimizing the possi- 
bility of blanks or misprints slipping 
through. The machine is available in 
5-bin or 8-bin capacities and occupies only 
16” x 27” of desk space. It is designed for 
the average office where the volume of 
work does not warrant investment in the 
larger floor type collator. 









BABY BRAIN 


Underwood Corporation's new electronic 
computer designed for the smaller business 
occupies little space in the office but can 
take on and solve big problems in only a 
few seconds. The input unit before op- 
erator is the shell of a simple ten key 
accounting machine which can feed in- 
formation to the brain's fifty registers as 
fast as the operator can punch it out. Unit 
on the right is an electronic “slave” which 
can print results in coordination with or 
separately from the input unit. The Elecom 
50, as it is designated, can add, subtract, 
multiply and divide up to fifty 10-digit 
numbers. Through the use of a metallic- 
coated plastic tape which records up to 
twenty programs, the operator can switch 
from problem to problem at the flick of a 
button. The electronic equipment is housed 
in the cabinets under the slave machine 
and is compactly arranged in separate 
“packages” for easy replacement. 














AN EXTRA DRAWER 


Remington Rand Inc. is featuring a line 
of file cabinets described as, “The file 
with the extra drawer.” It is available 
in 3-drawer desk height, 4-drawer counter 
height, 5-drawer standard, 51” height and 
a new 6-drawer height designed to ac- 
commodate an extra drawer in the same 
vertical space as standard files. By using 
the 6-drawer unit in place of 4-drawer 
files, the filing area can be reduced one- 
third. The saving is obvious when it is 
realized that filing space is usually esti- 
mated to be worth $3.00 per square foot. 
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Chart 1. 


Total 1953 Compensation of Chief Executive Officer of 22 Life Insurance Companies compared with 1953 Premium Income. 
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Executive Compensation 


Chart 2. Total 1953 Compensation of Chief Executive Officer of 15 Fire and 
Casualty Mutual Companies compared with 1949-1953 Net Premiums written. 
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Chart 3. Total 1953 Compensation of Chief Executive Officer of 78 Fire and 
Casualty Stock Companies compared with 1949-1953 Net Premiums written. 
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NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN (millions of dollars) 
For April, 1955 


JOHN O. TOMB and 
ARCH PATTON 
McKinsey & Company, Management 
Consultants 


HE executive who owns his 

business and has a direct 

stake in its prosperity is, if 
not approaching extinction, at least 
becoming rarer. Most managers to- 
day are “employees” of the owners 
of the company, and the latter have 
limited means of knowing if the 
business is being run as well as it 
could be. This undoubtedly ac- 
counts for the widespread concern 
over how to motivate these man- 
agers, since the old direct profit in- 
centives of ownership are fast dis- 
appearing. 


Motivation 


One powerful motivational device, 
now emerging, is the policy of re- 
warding executives in direct pro- 
portion to their contribution to 
company profits. In other words, 
many companies are finding that 
above-average compensation to the 
executive who contributes above- 
average performance is likely to pay 
off in above-average profits. 


(Continued on the next page) 





3 photo-exact copies made in 
1 minute for less than 4¢ each 


$240 Kodak 
Verifax Copier 
saves *3,000 
per year 


This’ completely different copier lets 
Sligo, Inc., St. Louis, answer quota- 
tions without retyping. 


Sligo simply fills in prices on the quo- 
tation form a prospect sends in. Then— 
in a minute—gets 3 Verifax copies for 
its general office file, sales department, 
and the salesman involved. 

This eliminates hours of retyping and 
proofreading every day . . . saves more 
than the $240 cost of a Verifax Copier 
every month. More important still is 
the new business which results from 
“quoting first”...and getting error-free 
Verifax copies to the Sales force fast. 

Learn in detail why thousands of 
offices call a Verifax Copier indispen- 
sable. See how anyone in your office 
can whisk out Verifax copies after a 
few minutes’ instruction. No fuss. No 
change in present room lighting. Just 
mail coupon below. 


——-MAIL COUPON TODAY-—= 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Business Photo Methods Div. 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Please send detailed facts on Verifax copy- 
ing and names of near-by Verifax dealers. | 


Name bd 





Company 
Street 
City 
State 


Price quoted is subject to 
change without notice. 














Executive Compensation—Continued 


Yet before this chain of events 
can be set off, top management 
needs an idea of what “average’’ is. 
It needs reference points to provide 
a basis for setting executive com- 
pensation levels. A recently com- 
pleted survey of executive compen- 
sation practices in the insurance in- 
dustry can, if carefully interpreted, 
provide such a guide for insurance 
companies. 

The survey, conducted by Mc- 
Kinsey & Company, management 
consultants, explored the relation- 
ships between company size and 
management compensation in over 
a hundred insurance companies. 
These included twenty-two life com- 
panies, fifteen mutual fire and cas- 
ualty, and seventy-eight stock, fire 
and casualty companies. 

To prevent distortion, the three 
largest life insurance companies were 
omitted from the survey. The 
twenty-two included in the study 
have assets of over twenty billion 
dollars. 

To summarize the results : in large 
life companies, top executives are 
paid less than in fire and casualty 
stock companies of comparable pre- 
mium volume. But in smaller life 
companies, the reverse is true: 
these smaller companies pay their 
executives more generously than do 
fire and casualty stock companies of 
the same size. Finally, subordinate 
members of management in life 
companies receive less, as a per- 
centage of the chief executive’s com- 
pensation, than do such executives 
in mutual fire and casualty compa- 
nies, who in turn rank below those 
in stock fire and casualty companies. 


Basis of Comparison 


In the comparisons of compensa- 
tion levels in different companies 
that follow, the chief executive’s 
compensation is the keystone. Since 
chief executives in companies of 
about the same size and in the same 
industry normally have approxi- 
mately the same over-all responsi- 
bility, this is a logical starting point. 

But responsibilities of other ex- 
ecutive positions may vary widely, 
and this must be borne in mind 
when examining the survey results. 
It is highly unlikely that two com- 


panies will have the same policies, 
objectives, or procedures; nor will 
the insurance “mix” be the same. 
Thus, executives below the chief 
executive, even though their position 
titles are identical, only rarely 
shoulder identical responsibilities. 

Because of differences in operat- 
ing policy, executives in one or- 
ganization may be called upon to 
make decisions involving much 
greater risk than in another com- 
pany. For example, one company 
may have adopted a policy of pio- 
neering new types of coverage while 
another pursues a more conserva- 
tive course. The responsibilities of 
the executive in the pioneering or- 
ganization normally would be 
greater. 

Differences in organization may 
also create substantial differences in 
responsibilities borne by executives 
in apparently comparable positions. 
Thus, a top executive in a central- 
ized company carries a materially 
greater load than does his counter- 
part in a decentralized organization. 
Or the treasurer in one company 
may be charged with full responsi- 
bility for investment policy while 
the treasurer of another company 
may have only nominal investment 
responsibilities. 


A ~~ Point 


In spite of such differences, the 
compensation totals of subordinate 
executive positions must be given 
equal weight when they are added 
up and averaged in a survey. It 
would obviously be impractical, 
therefore, for the individual com 
pany to attempt to adjust its own 
compensation structure to coincide 
with industry averages, such as these 
charts show, without careful study) 
of the responsibilities assumed by 
individual executives. Thus, these 
charts are not intended to present a 
“standard” for insurance executive 
compensation—rather, their useful 
ness is as a reference point for the 
company that is reviewing its own 
compensation policies. 

The twenty-two life insuranc« 
companies surveyed were measured 
in terms of 1953 premium income 
and admitted assets. Since similar 
relationships were revealed by both 
yardsticks, the charts that follow are 

(Centinued on page 40) 
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Saves up to 50% hand motion 
—and effort! 


Never before have so many time-and- 
effort saving features been placed on an 
adding machine. 


Every key operates the motor — so you 
can now forget the motor bar. No more 
back-and-forth hand motion from keys 
to motor bar. 


And keys are instantly adjustable to 
each operator’s touch! No wonder oper- 
ators are so enthusiastic about it. They 


THE NATIONAL CASH BEGISTER COMPANY, pvarron 9, on10 


Salionals “De Luxe” 
Series of ADDING MACHINES! 


do their work faster — and with up to 
50% less effort. New operating advan- 
tages! New quietness! New beauty! 


“Live” Keyboard with Adjustable Key- 
touch plus 8 other time-saving features 
combined only on the National Adding 
Machine: Automatic Clear Signal . . . 
Subtractions in red . . . Automatic Credit 
Balance, in red . . . Automatic space-up 
of tape when total prints . . . Large An- 
swer Dials ... Easy-touch Key Action... 
Full-Visible Keyboard with Automatic 
Ciphers . . . Rugged-Duty Construction. 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


A National “De Luxe” Adding Machine 
is an investment that quickly pays 
for itself with the time-and-effort it 
saves, and then continues savings 
as added yearly profit. 

One hour a day saved with this 
remarkable new National will, in 
the average office, repay 100% a 
year on the investment. See a dem- 
onstration, today, on your own work. 
Call the nearest National branch 
office or National dealer. 
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based on premium income only—the 
measurement most commonly used 
in the insurance business. The sur- 
vey covered the top, second, and 
third highest paid executives, plus 
functional positions further down 
the line. Compensation of these 
functional positions is expressed as 
a percentage of the chief executive's 
compensation. 

Chart 1 shows the relationship be- 
tween top executive compensation 
and net premiums written by twenty- 
two life insurance companies. 

In this and subsequent charts, the 
center line indicates the average 
(mathematically fitted) relationship 
between presidential total compen- 


Chart 4. Total 1953 Compensation of 3 


Casualty Stock Companies compared with 


TOTAL COMPENSATION (thousands of dollars) 


sation and premium volume. The 
lines on either side of this line repre- 
sent a lower and upper range with 
a spread of 80 percent. This is an 
arbitrarily selected range, used as 
a framework to suggest the extent 
of the deviations from the trend. 

It will be noted that all charts are 
plotted logarithmically in both direc- 
tions. This means that equal move- 
ments at any level represent equal 
percentage changes, and permits 
ready comparison between _ the 
charts. Each plotted point repre- 
sents an average of two companies 
of approximately the same size, to 
avoid disclosing the identity of in- 
dividual companies. 

As premium volume rises from 
$20 million to $100 million, aver- 


Highest paid Executives in 78 Fire and 
1949-1953 Net Premiums written. 
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Chart 5. Total 1953 Compensation of 3 Highest paid Executives in 22 Life Insurance 
Companies compared with 1953 Premium Income. 


TOTAL COMPENSATION (thousands of dollars) 
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age chief executive compensation in 
life insurance advances from $46,000 
to $77,000—a 67 percent gain. This 
rate of increase is more rapid than 
in a mutual fire and casualty com- 
pany (see Chart 2, which shows only 
a 30 percent compensation rise with 
a similar increase in premium in- 
come) but is considerably less than 
in a stock fire and casualty company. 
There, as can be seen in Chart 3, 
average top compensation rises from 
$36,000 at $20 million premium in- 
come to $93,000 at $100 million pre 
mium income—or 158 percent. 

However, it is interesting to note 
from comparison of these three 
charts that the average chief execu- 
tive in a small life insurance com- 
pany is compensated more gener- 
ously than his counterpart in a small 
stock fire and casualty company, 
though at about the same rate as his 
counterpart in a small mutual. But 
as premium volume and the load of 
management responsibility are in- 
creased, this favorable position of 
the life company chief executive is 
reversed. Yet, for a given premium 
volume the assets of a life company 
are nearly five times those of’a stock 
fire and casualty company. Appar- 
ently, the compensation structure 
fails to recognize the added respon- 
sibility resulting from the task of 
managing this greater volume of 
assets. 


Other Executives 


Chart 4 shows for the first, second, 
and third highest paid executives the 
relationship between compensation 
and company size. 

It will be noted that compensa- 
tion of the second highest paid ex- 
ecutive tends to approach that of the 
chief executive as premium income 
increases. This probably reflects 
the need for a top executive to dele- 
gate an increasing proportion of 
operating responsibility as company 
size increases, in order to free him- 
self for long-range planning and 
policy making. 

Although the second highest paid 
life executive’s compensation riscs 
from an average of $23,000 to $54,- 
000 (132 percent) as premium in- 
come goes from $20 million to $100 
million, an even greater increase ‘s 
observed for his counterpart in a 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Lucky are the secretary and the executive who have a new 
Carbon-Ribbon Royal Standard. Every letter which she 
types hits the jack pot for even, sharp-edged impressions. 


Every letter which he signs flatters his importance and 
his company. The versatility of this new Royal typewriter 
is explained on this page. 


Business letters have that 
“printed look” with this special 
typewriter...only $2350 down 


The conventional typewriter ribbon is made of silk or 
cotton. The clarity of each letter depends to a large extent on 
the evenness with which the operator hits each key. 


But the new Carbon-Ribbon Royal Standard Typewriter 


i ; is different. 
You see the carbon-ribbon spool being 


quickly inserted for more than 1200 feet , The ribbon is virtually a strip of the finest carbon paper, so 
of the world’s clearest, sharpest typing. manufactured that it is not fragile. This paper is cut into 
typewriter ribbon width and wound on a spool. 


The operator actually types through carbon paper. Each 
letter comes out black, clear-cut and even. You get the finest 
duplicating imaginable—and as for “‘fill-ins,”’ the receiver can 
scarcely tell he is not getting a personal letter. A variety of 
distinctive type faces is available. 


This precision-built writing machine is a rugged Royal. Ask 
your Royal Representative to bring one to your office and 
show you on the spot how wonderful the new Carbon - Ribbon 
Royal actually is. 


new carbon-ribbon ROYAL standard 


the double-duty office typewriter 


The half back-spacer saves time in cor- 
recting errors. Convenient, too, when 


te ; , Standard, electric, portable typewriters e Roytype® business supplies 
lining upa right-hand margin flush. ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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stock fire and casualty company (see 
Chart 5). Here, with a similar rise 
in premium volume, the average 
number two executive advances 
from $20,000 to $70,000—or 200 
percent. 

The table shows internal compen- 
sation relationships for major execu- 
tive positions in fire and casualty 
companies as well as life. Average 
compensation of each executive’s 
position is presented as a percentage 
of the chief executive’s pay, 

We have seen (Charts 1, 2, and 
3) that the average chief executive 
in a larger life company tends to be 
compensated less generously than 
his counterpart in a stock fire and 
casualty company of comparable size 
(though he does fare better than his 
opposite number in a mutual fire and 
casualty). This table reveals another 
limitation on the average life insur- 
ance executive: compensation of the 
management group in a life organi- 
zation—expressed in terms of the 
chief executive’s pay—tends to be 
lower than in fire and casualty mu- 
tuals. 

Again, due caution should be ob- 
served when these industry averages 
are compared with the individual 
company’s compensation structure. 
Companies differ in operating pol- 
icy, product line, organization struc- 
ture, and compensation practices. In- 
dividual executives will carry vary- 
ing responsibilities and should be 
compensated in accordance with 


these, not necessarily in accordance 
with industry averages. 










Chief executive officer 
Second highest paid ............ 
Third highest paid .............. 


Executive vice president 
Top fire executive : 

Top casualty executive 

Top operations executive ace 
Top underwriting executive ...... 
Top legal executive ............. 
Top investment executive ........ 
Top claims executive ............ 
Top marketing executive 

Zone or regional manager 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Controller Pe Dae rtenee rae 
Top personnel executive ......... 
Top actuarial executive 
Medical director 


COMPENSATION OF KEY EXECUTIVE POSITIONS AS PERCENTAGE 
OF COMPENSATION OF CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


UNIVAC FILE-COMPUTER 


THE NEW UNIVAC FILE-COM- 
PUTER, featuring the introduction of 
fast random access and multiplex 
monitoring to standard electronic 
data processing systems, has been 
announced for delivery this year by 
Remington Rand Inc. 


In practical terms, this means that 
the inventory, cost, or other figures 
on any item right up to a specific 
moment may be had by pressing a 
key ; unsorted data can be processed 
completely in a single high-speed 
program ; any and all input media— 
paper or magnetic tape, 80- or 90- 
column punched cards, 10-key de- 
vices or typewriters—may be used; 
and the multiplexing unit enables 
the File-Computer to process simul- 
taneously several unrelated types of 
transactions such as inventory con- 
trol, payroll, and cost distribution. 


Designed to meet the demand for 
an intermediate size alphabetical and 
numerical data processing system, 
the Univac File-Computer makes 
possible a multiplicity of operations 
hitherto unavailable in such equip- 
ment. It is applicable to all punched- 
card users with multiple applica- 
tions, or with a large single applica- 
tion. In terms of the usual punched- 
card procedures, the File-Computer 
eliminates many manual or machine 
steps required for matching new 
data with related file data. 

It eliminates the need for sorting, 
merging, collating, reproducing or 
pulling cards from a tub file before 
the processing can begin, and does 


Life Fire and Casualty 
Companies Mutual Stock 
100% 100%, 100% 

67 64 63 

46 48 49 

* 

59 49 60 

, ; 49 

43 
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39 39 

34 43 33 

36 37 

43 35 

39 43 34 

27 25 39 

31 33 36 

28 34 30 

26 29 32 

17 20 22 

39 - 
31 


away with the necessity for waiting 
until an economic batch of data has 
been accumulated. Results are as- 
sured of accuracy by built-in self- 
checking features. Programs do not 
have to be run twice to be proved. 
In an eight-hour day, up to 100,- 
000 unsorted items (depending on 
the type of data) can be entered in 
the Univac File-Computer in their 
order of arrival, each matched auto- 
matically with its related file data, 
and processed as needed to finish 
several record-keeping tasks in a 
single program. Complete file data 
is available instantly from any of the 
magnetic drum file locations. The 
total file capacity and the standard 
size of the file locations are deter- 
mined in planning the applications. 


Combination of Methods 


This unusual versatility is achieved 
by the combination of tested methods 
for magnetic filing, electronic com- 
puting, flexible programming, and 
multiple input-output operations in 
any combination of the punched- 
card, keyboard and tape facilities 
offered. It is anticipated by the 
manufacturers that the Univac File- 
Computer will set a new standard of 
efficiency for punched-card proce- 
dures which involve a heavy volume 
of work and many machine or man- 
ual steps. Applications being de- 
veloped include inventory control, 
billing, payroll, cost records, produc- 
tion control, and scientific mathe- 
matics, 

Because of the unique multiplex- 
ing feature as many as twenty-four 
input units can be handled at the 
same time, allowing for a flexibility 
and speed of management reporting 
never before attained. Operating at 
micro-second speeds, the Univac 
File-Computing might be said to 
travel the shortest distance from 
source document to transaction rec- 
ord to management report in the 
fastest time possible at this date. It 
will provide management with re- 
ports that are truly timely and effec- 
tive, make possible vital savings in 
operating costs, and bring one of the 
constant aims of management to the 
point of reality: a definite edge on 
competition. 
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GUY FERGASON 


to Improve the Office Arrangement 


N THE office we deal with three 

basic factors—(1) time, (2) ma- 

terial, and (3) space. We have 
only so much time in which to ac- 
complish our task performances. 
Therefore, we direct our personnel 
and our methods toward the best 
possible accomplishment within the 
time period for which salary pay- 
ment is made. We design our forms 
and other printed materials so as to 
facilitate office production, and at 
the same time, produce additional 
business (i.e., the advertising value 
of letterheads, etc.). Finally, the 
utilization of space is, or should be, 
Cirected toward efficient movement 
ot paper work. We suspect that the 
subject of office arrangement has not 
been given the same intelligent study 
that the other factors have received; 
hence, this explains our choice of 
that subject for our current article. 


Present Trends 


More and more companies are 
beginning to realize that private of- 
fices are space as well as time 
wasters. The prestige value of hav- 
ing a private office can be over-rated. 
We always think of bank officers 
when we try to refute the theory 
that executive status requires recog- 
nition in the form of private sur- 
roundings. Many (most) bank of- 
ficers do not have private offices; 
vet few of us will argue the thesis 
that the banking business possesses 
dignity and responsibility. 

Privacy, in most cases, can be at- 
tained by the use of partitions 
which do not rise to ceiling height, 
but which are between six and seven 
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feet high. Modern arrangement 
leans more and more toward provid- 
ing semi-privacy for those who re- 
quire some isolation because of the 
nature of their work. In most cases 
the flow of paper work is interrupted 
when walls are erected in order to 
emphasize the departmental aspects 
of the organization. Departmental- 
ization is an instrumentality by 
which those who do a specialized 
and related function may be brought 
together for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing production. It is an organiza- 
tion designation and not an architec- 
tural device. Walls do not make a 
department, but walls do handicap 
contact among the employees and 
give rise to physical movement of 
the personnel in the execution of 
their assignments. 

Suggestion No. 1. Establish 
standards for the allocation of space 
and reduce the number of private 
offices to an absolute minimum. 
Space savings can run up as much 
as 25 to 30%. A private office 
should be no less than eighty square 
feet (8 feetx 10 feet) whereas the 
space allocation per employee, ex- 
cluding private offices, but including 
a pro rata allocation of aisle space, 
file space and space for lockers, will 
be sixty square feet. 

A satisfactory substitute for pri- 
vate offices is the provision of a 
conference room which can be used 
by employees, department heads and 
management on those occasions 
where privacy is required. 

Many years ago the standard of- 
fice desk was 60 inches long, 34 
inches deep, and 30% inches high. 
This means that the desk actually 


occupied fifteen square feet (5 feet x 
approx. 3 feet). The working space 
required by the employee should be 
not less than three feet, and obvi- 
ously this space runs the length of 
the desk, so that another fifteen 
square feet is required adjacent to 
the desk, making a total of thirty 
square feet of space. 

Equipment manufacturers make a 
utility desk which is much smaller, 
but adequate for most clerical work. 
The utility desk is about 48 inches 
long and 24 inches deep. This desk 
requires eight square feet (4 ft. x 2 
ft.) actual space; add three feet 
working space for the employee (4 
ft. x 3 ft.) which totals twelve 
square feet which makes the total 
of twenty square feet for desk and 
employee. It is observed that the 
utility desk requires ten square feet 
(total space) less than the standard 
desk. This is a savings of 331%4% 
in space. 


Better Utilization 

The point which we are making 
is that where the growth of an office 
has been such that an over-crowded 
condition exists, it may be more 
profitable to change to utility equip- 
ment, thereby obtaining the needed 
space through the medium of better 
utilization rather than by means of 
renting more space. One large equip- 
ment manufacturer will lease furni- 
ture on a rental basis which saves 
capital for the user and permits the 
advantages of this equipment with- 
out the necessity of purchase. 

In a further effort to save valuable 
space, units of desks may be pur- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P195—Office Standards and 
Planning Book 


This handy-size booklet contains nearly 
one-hundred pages of figures and guide 
rules compiled from the practices of a 
large ber of busi ns. Col- 
lectively they constitute a convenient 
measuring device for office planning and 
practice. A partial list of the contents will 
indicate the wide scope of the booklet: 
Streamlining office methods, office layout 
and flow of work, a check-up on equip- 
ment and its arrangement, record protec- 
tion, handling the office mail, general office 
data, short cuts in accounting work, filing 
methods and what the small office can 
learn from the large one. 





P196—Time Saving Forms 


In nine out of ten business offices there 
is a waste of man hours so costly that its 
elimination would save enough to build 
many houses. Two, three or even four 
people are filling out records which could 
easily be made by one person in one 
writing. This 28 page booklet describes 
the forms designed by one concern to fill 
specific business requirements. While they 
do not represent direct insurance applica- 
tions, with imagination the ideas presented 
can be adopted to the insurance industry. 


P197—What Is the Answer? 


This booklet reports the results of a 
survey conducted among 450 persons ex- 
perienced in working with figures to deter- 
mine the mistakes which may result from 
mental addition, with and without pencil 
and paper. The results are surprising. The 
booklet explains typical problems given 
these persons and shows the type of mistake 
which was most common. 
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Office Arrangement—Continued 


chased, Unitization is the grouping 
of desks where the work is related 
so that movement of the personnel 
is reduced to a minimum. The desk 
units may be separated by three- 
quarter height center partitions of 
translucent glass or other materials 
which afford some privacy, but do 
not cut down on accessibility. Space 
savings from 15 percent to 30 per- 
cent can be made by the use of the 
unit desk arrangement. A very good 
exposition of the unit desk arrange- 
ment will be found in a book called, 
“Office Organization and Manage- 
ment,” (pages 441-444) written by 
Harry L. Wylie in collaboration 
with Robert P. Brecht, and pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., in 
1953. 

Five drawer files will save up to 
25% of the space when compared to 
four drawer files. Fewer and fewer 
offices are using the desk and table 
combination except where storage 
space and working area are essen- 
tial to the clerical operation. The 
careless and lavish use of space is a 
hold-over from days gone by when 
space was plentiful and cheap. The 
offices today are being streamlined 
for action with fewer pieces of furni- 
ture and of less cumbersome size. 
Microfilming is cutting down the 
necessity for file space, thereby free- 
ing space for more productive pur- 
poses. 

Suggestion No. 2. Whenever 
and wherever possible use functional 
desks and equipment, the size of 
which is more related to the work. 

Suggestion No. 3. In order to re- 
duce dead space allocated to files and 
storage, microfilm filing materials, 
records, documents and reports. 

The savings in space will more 
than pay for the cost of changing to 
more modern equipment. 


Planning the Layout 


Planning is an essential part of 
office arrangement. Most offices 
“just grew like Topsy.” As new em- 
ployees were added, additional equip- 
ment was placed in whatever avail- 
able space there was. We suspect 
that little regard was given to work 
relationships. We even know of 
cases where space location is deter- 
mined by seniority—i.e., the em- 


ployee oldest in point of service is 
given his choice of location irrespec- 
tive of the flow of work. 

We have made traffic studies in 
various offices and the traffic pattern 
when reduced to a drawing looked 
more like Grand Central Terminal 
during a public stampede than an 
office where the work is supposed to 
move in an orderly fashion. 

Planning an office layout is not a 
difficult task. One needs two things 
—a scale drawing of the space to he 
(or already) occupied, and a work 
flow chart. 


Several Principal Routines 


The work flow chart will show the 
steps followed by the paper work— 
where it originates and at which 
desks it is processed. Each office has 
several principal routines—the cler- 
ical detail involved in writing new 
business or the clerical detail in- 
volved in writing renewals; paper 
work and steps followed in settling 
a claim; accounting paper work; 
routine followed in preparing and 
writing a payroll. These are but a 
few of the main routines which lend 
themselves to work flow analysis. 

When the work flow chart is pre- 
pared showing what is done, super- 
impose this on the scale drawing of 
the office space and the result will be 
a scale outline of desk arrangement 
so that those employees having the 
(1) most frequent coytact, (2). us- 
ing the same equipment or files, or 
(3) who perform related or allied 
tasks, or (4) who have contact with 
the public, will be in juxtaposition. 


The Use of Templets 


Ordinarily the layout will result 
from considerable experimental ac- 
justment. This can best be accom- 
plished by the use of templets which 
are scale cutouts of desks, furniture 
and equipment, and which can he 
shifted about on the scale drawing of 
the space. When the best arrange- 
ment is developed, the scale draw- 
ing is interpreted and put into action 
by the actual arrangement. 

Once the arrangement has been 
decided upon, there are several more 
important decisions to be made. 

1. Floor coverings—linoleum or 
asphalt tile is probably the best for 
all working areas with carpeting be- 
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ing used in the few private offices. 
Many private offices have asphalt 
tile floors for ease of cleaning. If 
linoleum or asphalt tile is used, ex- 
treme care should be used in wax- 
ing the floors—a non-skid commer- 
cial wax should be used ; otherwise 
highly polished floors provide a haz- 
ard which results in serious falls 
with the accompanying lost-time ac- 
cidents, and disability claims. 

2. Aisles should be adequate and 
at least three feet wide providing 
easy movement in the office without 
disturbing employees. Narrow aisles 
cause frequent bumping of equip- 
ment with the possibility that equip- 
ment may be knocked off of desks 
and stands. 

3. There should be plenty of elec- 
trical outlets so placed as to avoid 
the stringing of wires across the 
floor. Fires may be caused by over- 
loading outlets, and dangling wires 
are hazards in that employees may 
trip over them. 

4. Wall colors are important trom 
two aspects—the reflective qualities 
and eye appealing value. Pastel 
shades of blue and green, and the 
warm greys are very popular in of- 
fice use. Light colors reflect light 
and hence, improve the appearance 
as well as assist in lighting. Much 
has been learned about the psycho- 
logical aspects of the office decor. 

5. There should be an adequacy 
of wash room facilities as nothing 
will disturb the employees more 
than the inconvenience of poorly 
placed, dingy and dirty toilets. Con- 
siderable time is lost because of the 
inadequacies of these facilities. The 
shortest distance between the desk 
and the washroom very often in- 
cludes the coke-bar and the coffee 
counter. 


Locker Facilities 


6. Provide lockers or some facili- 
ties for the employees to store their 
hats and coats in a safe, dry spot. 
This problem becomes greatest dur- 
ing winter when outer garments are 
worn. Wet garments should be hung 
up so as to dry and prevent wrink- 
ling. We have been in offices where 
the garments were piled on the file 
tops or were spread out on chairs. 
On a good rainy day, the office 
looked like a candidate for a slum 
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clearance project rather than a busi- 
ness institution. More and more 
companies are providing modest 
space and equipment in order that 
the “coffee-break” can be satisfied in 
the office instead of seeking an out- 
side restaurant where the service 
and facilities cannot be controlled. 
Automatic dispensing equipment is 
available for soft drinks, coffee, milk, 
cookies and candy on a rental basis. 

7. Provide the best possible il- 
lumination so that eye fatigue and 
errors (due to fatigue and poor il- 
lumination) will be reduced to a 
minimum. Temperature control and 
ventilation can ordinarily be pro- 
vided by proper care of windows 
with periodic ventilation during cold 
weather. 


Sound Control 


Sound control poses a greater 
problem, but for those who can af- 
ford to install acoustical ceilings, 
particularly in the areas of clerical 
operation, there will be a marked in- 
crease in productivity. 

Office arrangement results from 
scientific planning in respect to paper 
work flow, plus a good measure of 
common sense, with a desire to pro- 
vide as comfortable and complete 
working conditions as the budget 
will provide. Employees usually re- 
spond favorably to any effort of 
management to improve the working 
environment. Ordinarily it will be 
a good investment in employee rela- 
tions. 


CARTOON CALENDAR 
BLOTTERS 


A NEW TwISsT to the old blotter 
is available for insurance men look- 
ing for something different that will 
keep their name and message on a 
desk. It’s a series of cartoon calen- 
dar blotters with a different cartoon 
for each month of the year. The 
cartoon itself is personalized along 
with the agent’s name, address, 
slogan and phone number on the 
blotter series. Sold on an exclusive 
basis in each city, they afford some- 
thing different for those interested 
in reaching clients by mail on a reg- 
ular monthly basis. May be bought 
on either a six month’s or full year 
arrangement. 











“RESISTALL was the 


only paper to stand up 
under oil submersion and 
terrific heat’’. 


A nationally-known airplane 
manufacturer* needed a paper for 
parts records submerged in boiling oil. 
He found it in Resistatt Inpex BrisTot, 
which, like Resistaty Linen Lepcer, 
is the most resistant rag-content record 
paper ever made. 


RESISTALL papers defy water, oil, 
grease, many chemicals and alkalis, 
perspiration, freezing, boiling, abrasion 
even when wholly immersed in water,— 
when soiled can be sponged clean with 
soap and water. 


RESISTALL papers are unequalled for 
innumerable, highly diversified uses: 
records, documents and tags which 
must be used out-of-doors or in wet or 
greasy conditions or with chemicals in 
laboratories or with articles which 
must withstand freezing or boiling, 
whether in water or oil. 


In addition, Resisratt Linen Lepcer 
and Resistatt Inpex Bristow are perma- 
ment record papers, unconditionally 
guaranteed as to longevity and utmost 
durability. They are made from 100% 
new white textile cuttings. 


Like all L. L. Brown record papers, 
ResistaLt Linen Lepcer and ResisTALy 
Inpex Bristoxt add only negligibly, éf 
at all, to total accounting costs. 


You can depend on Resistall papers 
when you are up against unusually 
tough record paper problems. Sample 
books free upon request. Address: L. L. 
Brown Paper Company, Adams, Mass. 


* Name upon request 
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“SO MUCH extra value 
FOR SO LITTLE extra cost” 


Since 1849 
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Making a description of checks prior to deposit in bank. 


Even here 


Recordak Microfilming saves time and dollars 


Cost studies show that important savings can 
be made on many jobs where only a few items 
are transcribed from one set of records to another. 
Making a written or typed description of checks, 
for cnaniple. Why waste a clerk’s time? Why 
risk mistakes and omissions? With a Recordak 
Bantam Microfilmer, you can photograph 500 
checks in a minute for just 7 cents— get a com- 
plete record instead of a partial one. 
Applying the speed and economy of this 
truly amazing process to office routines is 


Recordak Bantam Microfilmer, one 
of 6 Recordak models designed for 
varying requirements. 


Recordak’s business—has been for 27 years. 
Over 100 different types of business—thousands 
of concerns—are now using Recordak Micro- 
filming to simplify jobs which are probably 
similar to some of yours. 

Write for new free booklet, ‘Microfilming 
Shortcuts That Save Millions,” and full informa- 
tion on the complete Recordak line of micro- 
filming equipment. Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming— 


and its application to insurance routines 





bank. 


POSS TT. atte 


euceeaees. 


ANUAL is one of the most 

badly overworked nouns in 

present day office language. 
It is used to refer to anything from 
an outline of policy ‘for executives 
down to a guide on how to answer 
the telephone. It may be in the form 
of serious essays on complicated pro- 
cedures, work-flow diagrams, bulle- 
tin instructions, or even comic books 
and cartoons. Quite frequently it 
means an accumulation of memos, 
notes, etc. which may be kept to- 
gether in a single folder but which 
are frequently scattered anywhere in 
or around a desk. The only point 
all these things have in common is 
that they are telling someone how 
to do something. 

My remarks are intended to apply 
to any form of manual which pre- 
sents data in an organized manner, 
which is readily available to all peo- 
ple and which is kept up to date by 
revisions as required. 


The manualization program in our 
organization is far from complete. 
However, our experience in writing 
and using what manuals we have has 
shown us that there are many uses 
beyond what we originally contem- 
plated and these values are directing 
our future efforts. 


Training Aids 


Our first use of the manuals has 
been as training aids. I believe this 
is the use most commonly consid- 
ered by all organizations which have 
manuals. Possibly, this is not their 
major value but it is definitely their 
most recognized value. Wherever 
there is a personnel turnover—and 
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where isn’t there ?—supervisors have 
found manuals an invaluable train- 
ing aid. New employees can be 
taught with a minimum amount of 
supervisor’s time. Remember how- 
ever, a manual is an aid. It should 
organize and supplement oral in- 
structions and should be left with 
the new people when they are put 
on their own. In the course of oral 
instruction new people should be 
made acquainted with the manual so 
that they can use it by themselves. 


Reference Authorities 


As our manuals have been de- 
veloped and experience has shown 
people that they do contain reliable 
information they have become ref- 
erence authorities. People learn that 
they can ask their manual more 
easily than they can ask their super- 
visor. This not only helps the 
worker but is a boon to many a 
supervisor who has had to spend 
hours answering questions on rou- 
tine problems. 

As the manuals have been com- 
pleted the supervisors have slowly 
been adopting the practice of pub- 
lishing revisions as a means of an- 
nouncing changes in _ procedure. 
Formerly, such instructions were 
published in letters or bulletins and 
eventually became incorporated into 
the manual. Meanwhile the people 
could look in at least two places for 
answers to their questions—in their 
manual and in the files of letters or 


bulletins. This was never a satisfac- 
tory situation. Nor was it satisfac- 
tory when they had to rely on filed 
material for their answers. As a re- 
sult, they usually ran to their super- 
visor with every question, 

I have helped the manager and 
supervisors of our statistical loss 
records department write desk and 
job manuals for their department. 
The statistical department has al- 
ways prided itself upon being effi- 
ciency conscious. Also, they had a 
very voluminous file of bulletins and 
letters and key-punching outlines 
which had been issued during the 
preceding years and which repre- 
sented their “Manual.” One might 
expect that producing a manual for 
such a department would be a rather 
monotonous job of digging informa- 
tion out of files and recording the 
facts. To our great satisfaction, the 
research involved in producing the 
manual has uncovered many unnec- 
essary operations and paved the way 
for still more streamlining. Produc- 
tion of the completed manual has 
been delayed because we have been 
making changes in operations as 
soon as unnecessary or awkward 
practices have been recognized. 
Often this recognition is only possi- 
ble when you look at an orderly 
presentation of all the steps in a 
routine. 


Sweeping Revisions 


These changes are in some cases 
very minor. In others, a minor 
change may lead the way to more 
sweeping revisions. At one desk, the 
clerk was asked why she was putting 

(Continued on page 49) 
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GUARANTEE j ~ 
If this is not the most 


satisfactory desk pen 
you have ever used 


MODEL 444 


We’re so sure you'll like this Esterbrook 
Desk Set with its self-filling pen...so 
sure you'll like the easy, effortless writing 
of this pen with the right point for the 
way you write... that we’re making this 
unusual offer. 


Buy one of these amazing Esterbrook 
Desk Sets from your regular dealer. 


Fit the self-filling pen with the Esterbrook 
Point that writes exactly right for you. 


Use the pen for 30 days on your own desk. 
If you aren’t completely satisfied with it 
in every respect...return it to your 
dealer, along with your invoice, for a 
complete refund of your money. 


Gsterbrook DESK PEN SETS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 


The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd., 92 Fleet Street, East; Toronto, Ontario 





The PEN that 
FILLS ITSELF 


New type ink-fountain in base fills pen auto- 
matically—keeps pen ready to write up to a full 
page or more every time you take it from socket. 


Choose 


the right point for the way 
you write... by number 


Finger grip 
never touches ink. No chance 
for ink to touch you. 


Point instantly 
interchangeable and renewable. 
More than 30 
point styles. 


Fountain-base “ink-locked” 
against accidental spillage. 
Only the pen unlocks the ink. 


Fountain-base holds 
40 times more ink than 
ordinary fountain pen. Won't leak. 
Won't flood. Easy to clean 
as a Saucer. 


pA Sel @ DESK 
me eorenennon PEN 
SETS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 


The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd., 92 Fleet Street, East; Toronto, Ontario 





Use of Manuals—from page 47 


two, somewhat similar, rubber 
stamips on each of a certain type 
of instrument. She only knew 
that that was what she had been 
taught. A series of questions estab- 
lished the fact that no need for one 
of the stamps had existed for sev- 
eral years. When the system it rep- 
resented had been discontinued no 
one had remembered to instruct 
anyone that they could discontinue 
imposing that rubber stamp. This 
experience established the practice 
of questioning every entry made on 
instruments to serve as signals of 
accomplished operations. As a re- 
sult, numerous stampings were elim- 
inated. In particular one stamp 
entry which had been made on the 
carbon copy of every claim draft 
was discontinued. In a single year 
this represents about four hundred 
thousand stampings. 

Each quarter, a tabulation. is pre- 
pared of all outstanding losses. The 
audit of this tabulation was done 
by one senior clerk and consumed 
about 50% of her time. When the 
job of auditing had been written in 
form for the manual and the vari- 
ous means of checking and correct- 
ing items established, it became ap- 
parent that the auditing could be 
done by the less experienced clerks 
| who maintain the files of punched 
cards. These girls were able to ab- 
sorb the work, each girl auditing 
that portion of the tabulation cov- 
ering her area of the files. The 
audit clerk thus realized a saving 
of nearly 50% of her time which 
permitted her to do a more com- 
prehensive check-out of other more 
| complicated problems than had ever 
been possible. 

















Difficult to Duplicate 


The coding of miscellaneous 
classes of claims—each of which has 
peculiarities—was concentrated on 
one desk in the coding group. The 
complete details of this coding were 
readily known only by this one clerk 
although it was presumed that the 
group supervisor could have “pitched 
in” in an emergency. When this 
clerk was interviewed, we learned 
that much of her coding information 
was in her head and a great deal of 
it existed in the form of notes, writ- 
ten on almost anything, including 

(Continued on the next page) 











Use of Manuals—Continued 


the telephone directory. All of the 
information could have been dupli- 
cated in an emergency, of course, 
but only with a great deal of trouble 
and only at the cost of delay and 
possible mistakes. All these mem- 
oranda are now being incorporated 
into the coding manual which will 
be the source of information in the 
future. 


It would be most satisfying to be 
able to relate every system change 
to a corresponding change in per- 
sonnel requirements. Unfortunately, 
this is not possible. In the first place, 
we have been short handed fre- 
quently in recent years. During 
these periods, the department has 
maintained a satisfactory production 
record by setting aside many desire- 
able but not immediately essential 
jobs. As savings of time have been 
realized, these jobs have been re- 
sumed. In the second place, our 
work volume has been increasing. 
We have never tried to establish the 
fact that the absorption of this vol- 
ume increase and the resumption of 
neglected jobs has been achieved 
without personnel increases because 
of the development of manuals. 
However, it is a fact that over an 
eighteen month period during which 
these situations have prevailed and 
during which a department manual 
was developed a department of forty- 
five clerks has been reduced to 
thirty-six and is handling all jobs on 
a satisfactory basis. The review of 
operations and the streamlining was 
done incidental to the production of 
the manual. I believe that it would 
not have been done otherwise and 
that the manualization simplified 
the task of review. 


Establishing Work Standards 


Indirectly, the manual has helped 
the supervisors in establishing work 
standards and comparing individual 
‘production records. One of the 
main difficulties in work measure- 
ment on clérical jobs is the fact that 
there are so many non-standard 
items to be handled. In the statistical 
department, we have found more 
and more standardization of these 
non-routine operations developing. 
To illustrate: when a draft carbon 
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cannot be matched with its proper 
master card for punching, many ac- 
tions may be taken, the choice being 
largely a matter of the perseverance 
of the individual. After studying 
this problem it was decided that it 
would be satisfactory to standardize 
the handling of these unmatched 
items by having two checks made 
and then performing a “push 
through” operation. In such cases, 
the clerk should (1) check her un- 
filed master cards and (2) check the 
inactive file for a possible previous 
disbursement card which could be 
used as a master. Then, if not 
matched, the item should be put 
through with forced coding. 


Fair Comparison 


Now all girls are expected to 
handle comparable numbers of this 
particular type of non-standard 
problem. Previously, the overcon- 
scientious girl was being penalized 
on her production records because, 
not having been told where to stop, 
she ran the thing to exhaustion. At 
the same time, a sloppy worker 
could increase her production record 
by not spending any time at all on 
such items. It now is fair to com- 
pare the production records of all 
clerks on this operation. 

Two of the most important ac- 
tivities of a supervisor should be 
the control of work flow so as to 
eliminate “swamping” and to clear 
up suddenly arising bottlenecks. By 
studying their manuals, the super- 
visors can easily spot the vital points 
at which to watch the flow of work 
into and through the department. As 
soon as any of these points fail to 
receive work at the normal rate, the 
supervisor is advised and she can 
immediately check the cause and 
take whatever action is indicated. 

The manuals aid the supervisor 
in seeing that there is a well planned 
allocation of work on each desk and 
to make adjustments where it ap- 
pears necessary. 

Our manualization program is 
still in about mid-passage. We have 
desk manuals in almost all depart- 
ments and on almost all desks in 
these departments. We are develop- 
ing standard practice manuals for 
those jobs which should be stand- 
ardized throughout our organiza- 





tion. These include a handbook for 
secretaries, a manual for directors, 
a manual for transcribers, a filing 
manual, etc. We have started de- 
veloping job outlines from the in- 
formation available in the desk man- 
uals. These job outlines will trace 
all the operations required on a given 
job without regard for departmental 
or desk assignments. I believe these 
will eventually replace the desk 
manuals. 

Each person who is involved in 
all or part of a job will receive the 
complete outline for that job. Thus 
a clerk might have several complete 
outlines although her work would 
require her to perform only some of 
the operations in each. Where we 
have accomplished such outlines, we 
find that the individuals become ac- 
quainted with the entire job not 
merely their own operations. This 
gives them a more intelligent ap- 
proach to their own work and helps 
them to take over other operations 
in emergencies without too much 
training. 

Here are a few suggestions on 
manual writing which our experi- 
ence has proven desirable. 


From the Top Down 


Develop the manual from the top 
down. Interview the head of the de- 
partment, section, group, or whatever 
the unit may be. Learn.from him 
what a’: the functions of the unit. 
Find out everything which he re- 
quires to be produced by the people 
under him in order to satisfy the 
demands of his superiors. Now, 
with a complete list of all the finished 
products (which may be reports, 
files, records, etc.) have him go over 
his unit’s organization with you and 
learn the responsibilities of each 
major division. Then take one di- 
vision at a time and pursue the same 
method. Talk to the supervisor, then 
go and talk to the individuals. As 
you descend each level of personnel 
find out what they produce, what 
they receive and what they do with 
the product. As you accumulate 
these data organize them into an 
outline form. By the time the last 
individual has been interviewed, the 
manual will be a completely filled in 
outline. The detailed, step by step, 

(Continued on page 52) 
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operational instructions can be in- 
cluded to whatever degree seems 
necessary. 

Despite the excellent quality of the 
manual, it is a valuable office tool 
only in so far as it is used, 

If you are introducing manuals 
into a department you will find a 
major job is to “sell” the idea and 
the product. A most important ac- 
ceptance feature is to make every- 
one feel that this is their book. They 
wrote it. You can do this by having 
the clerks, not only give you the 
facts (even though you may already 
know them) but also by enlisting 
their help in presenting these facts. 
Have them edit a draft copy. Dis- 
cuss it and incorporate their criti- 
cisms. Harp on the idea that you 
are merely helping them write down 
their instructions as they believe 
they should be presented. Once pub- 
lished, never stop inviting criticism 
and publishing revisions when in- 
dicated. 

Supervisors can push acceptance 
by countering all questions with 
“What does your manual say?” In 
time, people will look first in their 
manual and will find, provided the 
manual is complete, that they no 
longer have to ask their questions 
on standard items and on nonstand- 
ard items they may be able to work 
out their own solutions. 

Writing a manual takes time. 
It is not something that can be 
squeezed in as third priority on al- 
ready crowded desks. It should be 
the major assignment of one person 
or, in larger organizations, of one 
group. 

Much of the benefits of examin- 
ing the existing practices can be re- 
alized best by a person with a fresh 
outlook. The people who are al- 
ready working in a department are 
probably too close to the forest to 
see the trees. In many cases they do 
not know what happens before and 
after their department comes into 
the picture. Therefore, it is desir- 
able to have an experienced outsider 
or at least a person not responsible 
for a part of the department’s pro- 
duction write the manual. 

The writer need not be a literary 
giant. If he can use clear, simple 


English he has all the literary talent 
necessary. He should have an abil- 
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ity to work with people and secure 
their cooperation. He should have 
sufficient general experience and 
knowledge of the organization so 
that he can visualize the operations 
and the tie-ins with other desks, sec- 
tions, departments. He should have 
an inquiring mind. He should ask 
“why?” constantly. And he should 
not be satisfied with such answers 
as “Because the accounting depart- 
ment needs it.” He must know or 
want to know why the accounting 
department needs it and whether 
they can get it in some other form 
or by some other means. Lastly, he 
should be capable of presenting these 
unanswered questions and his ideas 
for satisfactory answers to manage- 
ment. 

Pictures, diagrams, charts, etc. 
are wonderful embellishments to a 
manual. As training devices and for 
analyses of operations they are pos- 
sibly much better than writing. 
However, they may not give all the 
explanations desirable if a clerk is 
to learn not only “How” but also 
“Why.” They generally are limited 
to depicting only the normal and do 
not explain what happens to the ab- 
normal. Other problems, of course, 
are the need for skill in producing 
art work and the possibly increased 
cost of publications. As a writer of 
manuals, I respect illustrations very 
highly and, when budgetary consid- 
erations permit, I make use of them. 
However, I firmly believe that ex- 
cellent manuals can be produced on 
a much humbler basis. 

: Reprinted from ‘‘The Interpreter,’ published 


by the Insurance Accounting and Statistical As- 
sociation. 


ELECTROGRAPHIC 
PRINTING 
A NEW SUPER-SPEED process 


called “Electrographic Recording” 
which will print lightning-fast cal- 
culations of an electronic “brain” at 
the rate of 5,000 characters a second, 
has been developed by Burroughs 
Corporation. Potential applications 
for the electrographic printing tech- 
nique include : 

1. Electronic computer output sys- 
tems 

2. High speed labeling or 
printing 

3. Page printing 

4. Teletyping and telemetering ap- 
plications 


strip 










5. Facsimile and duplicating appli- 
cations 
6. Display applications 


The current laboratory model is 
being used as a basis for further 
research into the development of 
this new art and for exploring its 
full potential. 

The technique is essentially a 
three-stage operation. Characters 
first take the form of a pinpoint 
pattern of electrostatic charges on 
the surface of a low cost coated 
paper. Next, the pattern is made 
visible by passing the paper through 
a dry ink bath. Here, tiny particles 
of powdered ink cling to the pinpoint 
areas where the paper has been 
charged. The paper then rolls 
through a third station where a tem- 
perature controlled hot plate “fixes” 
the ink permanently. 


The paper moves continuously 
through the three stations at a steady 
rate of speed up to forty-four feet 
per second. The end result, accord- 
ing to the company, is a line of uni- 
form, clearly visible printed char- 
acters. 

The initial electrostatic image of 
each character is created by passing 
a short burst of electric current 
through selected wires in a 7x5 
matrix. Each image is formed on 
the paper in three millionths of a 
second. The selection of the proper 
wires to form successive character 
patterns is carried out electronically 
by an encoder which reads punched 
paper tape, magnetic tape or 
punched cards, or translates directly 
from an electronic computer. 


All components of the present lab- 
oratory model are small enough to 
be enclosed in a cabinet approxi- 
mately the size of a two-suiter 
travelling bag. 

Mechanically and_ electronically. 
the components are simple and low 
in cost. The only moving parts are 
those necessary to keep the paper 
in continuous high speed motion. 
Operation is silent except for the 
sound of moving paper. 

The present model, which uses a 
single print head to create a single 
line tape, is capable of being ex- 
panded to include a number of print 
heads. This expansion would mul 
tiply the present output of 5,000 
characters a second by the number 
of print heads added. 
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[INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS Ma- 
chines Corporation has developed a 
new “one-man-force” office machine 
which not only eliminates many 
costly, repetitious clerical tasks, but 
also shaves to a fraction the time 
spent on the paper work that over- 
loads an office force and a company 
budget. 

With the new machine, called the 
IBM Cardatype Accounting Ma- 
chine, wasteful copying is done away 
with. Operations that involve sev- 
eral departments may now be done 
at a centralized point. Furthermore, 
the entire set of related forms, 
tickets, and documents needed are 
produced simultaneously by one 
Cardatype operator in less time than 
was required before to prepare one 
of the forms. An outstanding fea- 
ture of the Cardatype is an auto- 
matic computing unit which permits 
calculations to be made, according 
to a preset program, on any job 
given to the machine. 

The Cardatype is particularly 
adaptable to a smaller business op- 
eration, but it is said that any size 
office will profit from the time and 
cost savings it introduces. It is sur- 
prisingly uncomplicated in appear- 
ance and easy to operate. The basic 
machine has three units: an IBM 
electric typewriter, an auxiliary nu- 
merical keyboard, and IBM equip- 
ment for reading punched cards and 
automatically controlling the entire 
Cardatype operation according to a 
preset program. Three more con- 
nected, unattended typewriters may 
be installed beside the Cardatype for 
the production of related forms. In 
addition, there is the automatic com- 
puting unit. IBM card punching or 
tape punching units and a second 
auxiliary keyboard may also be 
added. 

Here’s how the Cardatype handles 
a billing operation. The Cardatype 
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operator gets the customer’s order. 
Alongside the machine is a tub file 
holding prepunched cards, There 
will be a card for each customer 
containing his name, address, credit 
terms, and other fixed information. 
There will also be individual cards 
for each item in the company’s prod- 
uct line, 

The operator feeds the customer’s 
card into the Cardatype reader and 
the electric typewriter automatically 
starts to fill out an invoice form. 
The form is automatically positioned 
for each entry by the preset control 
or programming unit. At the same 
time, three connected typewriters 
are standing by. One is filled with 
a roll of blank stock selection tags. 
A second one holds shipping tags. 
And a third holds an invoice reg- 
ister. All are unattended. At the 
direction of the control unit, any or 
all of these typewriters will duplicate 
the information that is being fed 
into the Cardatype. 

Changing data—the date, order 
number, and so forth—are entered 
from the auxiliary keyboard by the 
operator. Any special instructions 
are entered on the keyboard of the 
master typewriter. 

The operator then pulls from the 
file the commodity cards for the 
items ordered and feeds them into 
the card reader. Again, the control 
unit directs this information to 
whichever of the four connected 
typewriters require it. The operator 
enters in the auxiliary keyboard the 
quantities ordered and the appro- 
priate discount. 

Now, the computer unit goes to 
work. Taking its instructions from 
the program, the computer mul- 
tiplies quantity times price, applies 
the discount, adds the sales tax, and 
enters all of these figures and the 
net price on any of the forms where 
it’s called for. The computer also 
does the totaling and establishes the 
net amount billed. 

The operator’s principal job has 
been to select the proper cards and 
occasionally to enter the date, order 


number, and quantity. Most of the 
work is done by the machine, so 
When 
the machine is doing the typing, the 
operator can save time by refiling 
the used cards. 


errors are cut te a minimum. 


There is a good chance, of course, 
that some or all of the data entered 
on the various forms will be wanted 
for still more applications. But with 
the Cardatype, the usual laborious 
copying chore can be eliminated. 
The machine can be equipped to 
register pertinent data either in 113M 
punched cards or punched tape. 
This opens several new areas. For 
example, the cards can be fed di- 
rectly into other IBM machines for 
other processes : accounts receivable, 
stock records, or inventory and sta- 
tistical analyses. Or the punched tape 
can be mailed to a distant point, per- 
haps the company’s general offices 
miles away or the branch sales office 
which made the original sale. ‘There 
the tape can be converted back to 
cards for any further accounting 
process. 

A more rapid transmittal could 
be made by using IBM’s new Data 
Transceiver. Here, the information 
on the new cards may be rapidly 
sent—over telegraph or telephone 
circuits or, shortly, by radio—to any 
location within the range of com- 
munications. At the distant point, 
possibly the company’s headquarters 
in England or Hawaii, a duplicate 
set of cards is produced instantane- 
ously on a second Transceiver. 

The company’s top management, 
no matter where it is, is thereby fur- 
nished with important and accurate 
information that is hot off the griddle 

sales, production, cost, and inven- 
tory figures. 

The Cardatype is fully as useful 
to the business that’s not spread 
across the country or around the 
globe. Here are a few of the many 
ways it can be put to work in any 
business organization: order writ- 
ing, accounts receivable, purchase 
order writing, accounts payable and 
check writing, stock records, payroll 
and check writing, personnel ac- 
counting, and appropriations and 
budget accounting. 


In each of these instances, a single 
Cardatype operator, doing a mini- 
mum of manual typing, can direct 
the operation that produces a full 
set of documents. 
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QUESTION 1. 


1. (a) In 1952, a 28-year-old 
policyholder of yours joined with 
two other men to organize a small 
corporation to manufacture a 
new type of lawnmower designed 
by one of the organizers who is an 
engineer. Your client is a strong 
believer in life insurance for 
family purposes and, in a recent 
conversation, asked you to out- 
line the ways life insurance might 
be of value in connection with 
the new business. Outline fully 
the principal present and pos- 
sible future uses of life insurance 
in this kind of business situation. 

(b) A prospect to whom you 
have suggested the purchase of 
insurance on the life of his son, 
age 5, has asked you 

(1) what advantages his son 
would gain by such insurance, 
and 

(2) the ways in which the 
ownership rights in the contract 
could be handled. 

How should these questions 
raised by the prospect be an- 
swered ? 


Answer to Question I. 


1. (a) There are a number of 
present and possible future uses of 
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1954 EXAMINATION 


PART A—LIFE INSURANCE FUNDAMENTALS 


life insurance in business situations 
of this type. Insurance on the lives 
of men who hold key positions in the 
organization may provide stability to 
the organization by assuring added 
financial strength in the event of 
death of someone whose managerial 
or technical skill is of great impor- 
tance to the business. This assurance 
of stability, in turn, enhance the 
credit standing of the firm. It in- 
creases the amount of money the 
firm may be able to borrow and im- 
proves the terms under which funds 
may be borrowed. The amount of 
trade credit that vendors are willing 
to extend may be increased and the 
conditions under which such credit 
is extended may be improved. 


Life insurance may also be used 
to provide funds for carrying out 
plans for the continuation of the 
business by the survivors in the event 
of death of one of the owners. Also, 
life insurance on employes payable 
to their dependents may be used 
in conjunction with other employe 
benefit plans to make employment 
in the corporation more attractive 
than it would otherwise be. 


Life insurance might be used as a 
method of accumulating funds to be 
used in event of some future emer- 
gency. In a small corporation, life 
insurance provides an excellent re- 
pository for payments made to a 
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sinking fund intended to retire a 
long-term debt. The insurance in- 
volved in such a plan may be ar- 
ranged in such a way that the pro- 
ceeds can be used to retire the debt 
in the event of untimely death of 
one or more of the executives who 
have primary responsibility for the 
success of the venture. If death does 
not strike any of the executives the 
cash values guaranteed in the poli- 
cies may be used to retire the debt 
at maturity. . 

The cash values accumulated un- 
der life insurance policies on the 
lives of officers and employes of the 
business may be used to provide the 
funds necessary to finance retirement 
benefits. Life insurance might also 
be used as a means of providing 
funds for bequests to religious, edu- 
cational, or charitable institutions. 

(b) (1) There are a number of 
advantages that accrue to a person 
as a result of having insurance 
placed on his life at an early age. 
First, it assures him that he will have 
insurance on his life even if future 
sickness, accident, choice of occupa- 
tion, or recreational activities makes 
him otherwise uninsurable. Second, 
the regular payment of premiums on 
the life insurance policy on a semi- 
compulsory basis encourages the 
development of habits of thrift 
which are likely to persist into adult 
life. Third, the low premium rates 
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that obtain on policies taken out at 
younger ages enable the insured to 
carry his insurance program through 
life with a relatively low annual cash 
outlay. Fourth, the cash values 
which accumulate on the insurance 
policy may be used to help finance 
higher education. Fifth, insurance 
taken out at very early ages helps to 
inculcate the principles of life insur- 
ance protection, conservation of life 
values, and financial prudence. 

(2) The ownership rights in a life 
insurance contract on the life of a 
juvenile may be handled in a number 
of ways. First, the ownership rights 
could be vested permanently with 
the child’s father or mother. Second, 
the ownership rights could be vested 
with the father or mother until the 
child attains a given age at which 
time the ownership rights might go 
to the child. Third, the ownership 
rights in the insurance policy could 
be vested with a trustee either per- 
manently, or temporarily with the 
provision that they be transferred 
to the child at a certain age. Fourth, 
the ownership rights in the contract 
could be given to the child and a 
guardian appointed for the purpose 
of exercising the rights. 


QUESTION 2. 


2. (a) It has been asserted 
that there are really two benefici- 
aries to the typical life insurance 
contract, namely, the insured 
who applies for the contract and 
pays the premiums, as well as the 
person designated in the contract 
to receive the proceeds in the 
event of the insured’s death. Out- 
line and discuss the principal 
creative functions of life insur- 
ance to the premium-payer him- 
self during his lifetime. 

(b) In a recent issue of an 
insurance publication it was 
pointed out that during the last 
twelve years the aggregate pre- 
mium income on all of the busi- 
ness of the life insurance compa- 
nies in the United States in- 
creased by 112%, while the face 
amount of protection increased 
by 144%. What developments 
within the life insurance busi- 
ness have accounted for this dis- 
parity in the rate of increase be- 
tween premium volume and the 
amount of protection? 
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Answer to Question 2. 


2. (a) There are several creative 
functions of life insurance to the 
premium payer himself during his 
lifetime. Ownership of life insur- 
ance fosters habits of thrift and the 
promotion of initiative. It improves 
and maintains the credit standing of 
the insured. Deposit of premiums 
with a life insurance company can be 
an excellent form of investment, 
working to the advantage of the pre- 
mium payer. The existence of in- 
surance on the life of the premium 
payer, by providing the assurance 
of an immediate estate for the care 
of his beneficiaries, relieves him of 
worry and fear over the possibility 
of untimely death and enables him 
to work more efficiently. Finally, 
knowledge of the insured’s physical 
condition, obtained through the med- 
ical examination given at the time 
of application for insurance, and 
through subsequent periodic physical 
examinations that some companies 
make available to their clients under 
certain conditions, may lead the in- 
sured to take action leading to a 
longer, healthier, and more produc- 
tive life. 

(b) Developments within the in- 
surance industry that have accounted 
for the disparity in the rate of in- 
crease between premium volume and 
the amount of life insurance protec- 
tion are the increased use of group 
insurance, the increased use of term 
insurance or contracts incorporating 
a term feature, the increased use of 
juvenile insurance, and the lowering 
of premiums rates because of im- 
provements in mortality. 

Group life insurance provides 
more protection per premium dollar 
than does ordinary insurance be- 
cause a high percentage of group 
insurance is written on term and 
ordinary life plans and because of 
the lower acquisition and administra- 
tive expense. The amount of group 
life insurance in force has expanded 
considerably in recent years. 

Term insurance and plans incor- 
porating a term feature require fewer 
premium dollars per thousand dol- 
lars of protection than other plans 
such as ordinary life, limited pay 
life, and endowment. In recent years 
a higher percentage of insurance has 
been written on these lower pre- 
mium plans than in previous years. 

Because of the longer premium- 


paying period, premium rates on con- 
tracts such as ordinary life and life 
paid-up at 65 are lower on young 
people than on older people. The 
increased use of long-term insurance 
contracts on the lives of juveniles 
in recent years has resulted in many 
millions of dollars of insurance in 
force with lower than average pre- 
miums. 

Premium rates depend on mortal- 
ity assumptions, interest rates and 
administrative and selling expenses. 
The adoption of the Commissions 
Standard Ordinary (C.S.O.) Mor- 
tality table in 1948, which reflects 
much more favorable mortality at 
the younger ages than tables pre- 
viously in general use, brought about 
a reduction in premiums. However, 
the reduction in the rate of interest 
assumed in premium calculations at 
the same time partially offset the 
effect of the lower mortality rates 
reflected in the C.S.O. table. 

Another way to approach this 
question is in terms of developments 
in the economy that have caused 
increased use of insurance plans that 
have a low premium rate. There are 
a number of such developments. In 
the field of labor, there has been 
great pressure for the granting of 
“fringe benefits” in contracts nego- 
tiated between large corporations 
and unions. Group insurance is a 
popular “fringe benefit” and has. 
therefore, increased greatly in vol- 
ume. This is a type of coverage 
which requires a relatively low pre- 
mium. 

Developments in tax legislation 
and increased awareness of the need 
for life insurance in business situa- 
tions have resulted in a greatly ex- 
panded volume of life insurance for 
business purposes in recent years. 
Since life insurance in business situa- 
tions is generally used more for the 
assurance of funds in the event of 
death than as a means of accumu- 
lating savings, term insurance, ordi- 
nary life, and other lower premium 
tvpe contracts are frequently used. 
Thus, the increased use of life in- 
surance for business purposes has 
reduced the ratio of premiums to 
insurance in force. 

Another 
caused 


development that has 
a greater increase in the 
amount of insurance in force than 
in the amount of premiums is the 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


increased use of the programming 
technique in the marketing of life 
insurance. The programming ap- 
proach, in many cases, reveals the 
need for a large amount of life in- 
surance to meet the income objec- 
tives of the client. To obtain the 
large amount of insurance it is fre- 
quently necessary to use term or 
whole life insurance because of the 
limited funds that can be allocated 
to the purchase of insurance. 


QUESTION 3. 
3. (a) In speaking of the dif- 


ferent types of insurance con- 
tracts an insurance authority 
said “The ordinary life plan is 
the one that best suits the needs 
of the great majority of people; 
it is the most useful and flexible 
of all policies.” 

(1) Outline and _ explain 
briefly the basic individual and 
family needs for life insurance. 

(2) Explain fully the reasons 
why the ordinary life policy 
might be considered “the most 
useful and flexible of all poli- 
cies” in meeting the basic indi- 
vidual and family needs of life 
insurance. 

(b) Recently an experienced 
life underwriter questioned the 
appropriateness of including 
double indemnity coverage as 
part of a well-planned life insur- 
ance program. 

(1) For what logical reasons 
might the underwriter have ques- 
tioned “the appropriateness of 
including double indemnity cov- 
erage as part of a well-planned 
life insurance program?” Be 
specific. 

(2) For what logical reasons 
might it be argued that double 
indemnity coverage should be 
included in a well-planned in- 
surance program? Be specific. 


Answer to Question 3. 


3. (a) (1) Individual needs for 
life insurance arise from the need to 
provide a fund to pay off current 
debts, last illness, and burial ex- 
penses; the need to provide an in- 
come after retirement; the desire to 
build a fund of savings ; the desire to 
strengthen credit; and the desire to 
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provide a fund for bequests. Life 
insurance can be arranged to meet 
all of these requirements quite con- 
veniently. Payment of the face value 
of a life insurance policy at the death 
of the insured provides a clean-up 
fund. The maturity value of endow- 
ments or cash values that are built 
up in whole life insurance policies 
provide funds that may be used for 
retirement income. The cash values 
built up before retirement may be 
considered an excellent type of in- 
vestment for savings accumulated. 
Life insurance strengthens an indi- 
vidual’s credit because ownership 
of insurance is strong evidence of 
the sound financial judgment of the 
insured. Life insurance is a suitable 
means to provide funds for bequests 
because the purchase of insurance 
assures the availability of a definite 
sum at death without requiring the 
donor to tie up that sum during his 
life. 

(a) (2) The ordinary life policy 
might be considered the most useful 
and flexible of all policies because 
it provides a maximum amount of 
permanent protection for the lowest 
premium outlay, provides a desirable 
combination of protection and in- 
vestment, and lends itself readily to 
conversion without medical exam- 
ination since other permanent forms 
of life insurance require a higher 
premium. Thus, the combination of 
characteristics found in the ordinary 
life policy comes closer to an ideal 
plan of insurance for more individ- 
uals and families than any other type 
of life insurance contract. 


This does not mean that the or- 
dinary life policy is ideally adapted 
to all situations, however. There are 
many situations in which a greater 
proportion of the premium should 
logically be applied to the purchase 
of insurance protection, and other 
situations in which it is desirable to 
apply a greater proportion of the 
premium outlay to the accumulation 
of investment values. 

(b) (1) Perhaps the strongest 
arguments against the use of double 
indemnity coverage are that it uses 
funds that might otherwise be ap- 
plied to the purchase of more pro- 
tection against all hazards of death 
(that is, more ordinary insurance) 
and that the beneficiary does not 
have twice the need for funds be- 
cause death results from accident 





rather than from other causes. Also, 
double indemnity coverage may mis- 
lead people into thinking their in- 
surance coverage against all causes 
of death is really twice the face 
amount of the policy, and it may 
delay settlement of the proceeds of 
an insurance policy pending proof 
of accidental death. 


(2) Arguments that double in- 
demnity coverage should be included 
in a well planned life insurance pro- 
gram are that accidental death is 
more likely to occur at younger ages 
where the largest economic loss 
would be involved and that persons 
who are unable to insure adequately 
against all hazards of death might 
obtain adequate protection against 
at least the accidental death hazard. 
Another argument is that death re- 
sulting from accident may, in some 
cases, Cause unusually heavy expense 
to the estate since the insured has 
no warning of impending death and 
hence is unable to arrange his finan- 
cial affairs. 


QUESTION 4. 


4. “Annuities, while techni- 
cally not life insurance, have as- 
sumed an increasingly important 
role in the operations of life in- 
surance companies.” 

(a) In what respects do an- 
nuities (1) differ from, and (2) 
resemble, life insurance? Ex- 
plain. 

(b) Classify and ~* explain 
briefly the types of provisions 
found in annuity contracts with 
respect to 

(1) The time when the an- 
nuity payments will commence; 

(2) The obligation of the life 
insurance company upon the 
death of the annuitant (i) before 
the income has commenced, and 
(ii) after the income has com- 
menced; 

(3) The number of lives in- 
volved. 


Answer to Question 4. 


4. (a) (1) Annuities differ from 
life insurance primarily in four re- 
spects: (1) Annuities provide a 
systematic method of liquidating an 
estate while life insurance is a sys- 
tematic method of creating an estate 
during life time or through the ac- 
cumulation of cash values or upon 
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premature death. (2) Annuities 
provide protection against the risk 
of superannuation while life insur- 
ance provides protection against the 
risk of premature death. (3) No 
evidence of insurability is required, 
generally, for an annuity while life 
insurance is based on recognized 
standards of selection. (4) Annuity 
premiums and benefits are based on 
different mortality tables from life 
insurance premiums and benefits. 


(2) Annuities resemble life insur- 
ance in the following ways: (1) Both 
the systematic liquidation through 
annuities and the sharing of burdens 
and accumulation of values through 
life insurance are based on life con- 
tingencies. (2) Annuities and life 
insurance both apply the principle 
of compound interest. (3) Annu- 
ities and life insurance both are based 
on the law of large numbers. 


(b) (1) Annuities may be classi- 
fied with respect to the time when 
annuity payments will commence as 
immediate annuities and deferred an- 
nutties. Deferred annuities may be 
further classified as to those with a 
fixed date for commencement of pay- 
ments, those for which the date on 
which payments commence is op- 
tional with the annuitant, and sur- 
vivorship annuities. 

Immediate annuities are those un- 
der which payments to the annuitant 
begin at once or at the end of the 
first time interval after purchase 
(for example, one month). Deferred 
annuities are those under which pay- 
ments to the annuitant begin at a 
date later than the end of the first 
time interval after purchase. The 
date may be determined at the time 
the annuity is purchased, it may be 


ing will be paid if the annuitant dies 
before the annuity payments com- 
mence. Refund annuities provide 
for the return of premiums paid on 
the annuity, either with or without 
interest, if the annuitant dies before 
payments commence. 

(ii) Annuities may be classified 
with respect to the obligation of the 
life insurance company upon the 
death of the annuitant after the in- 


come has commenced as pure or 
refund annuities with the latter being 
subdivided into annuities with a 
guaranteed number of instalments, 
instalment refund annuities, and cash 
refund annuities. 

Pure annuities provide that the 
company’s obligation ceases upon the 
death of the annuitant. Annuities 
with a guaranteed number of instal- 

(Continued on page 80) 





to be held during April 


and May at Del Monte ;, 


Lodge, the Broadmoor, 
and Skytop Lodge, will 
witness the biennial sec- 
tional reunions of the 
Company's Career Life 
Underwriters . 
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(2) (i) Annuities may be classi- 
fied with respect to the obligation of 
the life insurance company upon the 
death of the annuitant before the 
income has commenced as pure an- 
nuities and refund annuities. Refund 
annuities may be further classified 
as those providing for refund with 
interest and those providing for re- 
fund without interest. 

Pure annuities provide that noth- 
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AGENT #1 


Sure, I buy the Flitcraft COMPEND 
every year... (and I’ve compared the 
rate books) . .. because I want all the 
facts I can get about premium rates and 
dividend scales. I study them, too, because 
they change every year. By knowing my 
field cold, I have an edge as a salesman. I 
can really build a presentation. 


AGENT #2 


Well that’s one way of using the COMPEND 
—and probably basic. But I’ve found I can 
really impress a client by letting him wade 
around in the book. We agents can use it 
painlessly, but he can’t! Just seeing how 
much information I’ve digested gives him 
confidence in me . . . makes me a profes- 
sional. 


AGENT #3 


Call me maney-hungry, if you like, but it 
boils down to commission checks with me. 
When I found my income climbing, I was 
sold on the COMPEND. And when I 
figured I paid less for it than I pay for my 
daily paper in a year—I decided I really had 
a buy. 


AGENT #4 


To tell the truth, I was scared to use a rate 
book . . . figured I hadn’t time to really 
use it. But a friend of mine convinced me 
. . . made me sit down with the COM- 
PEND, and in half an hour I knew just what 
I was doing—where to find what I needed in 
seconds. That’s why I’m not afraid to pull 
it out whenever I need to convince a tough 
prospect. I know I can prove my strong 
points, with regard to: 


Rates, current dividends, Rates and 
and histories Juveniles 


Cash, paid-up, and ex- Industrial and 
tended insurance values premium 


Life income settlement Savings-bank life insurance 


values for 


annuity 


. — a Social Security information 

usiness ures, sepa- 

rately, = ordinary, ee er Se 
ho od — = Basic tables for interest 
ties, and ta 4 and installment figures, 


Policy analyses = an cash 


That about sums it up! The COM- 
PEND gives you the most facts 
about most companies—those writ- 
ing 98% of all life insurance in 
force in the U.S. and Canada. It’s 
easiest to use, gives you facts to 
back your sales points... and 
steadily builds your commissions— 
all for less than a penny and a half 
per working day. 








AGENT #5 
It’s the service angle that made me a 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS user. I soon 
found that the business that lasted I got 
through programming. And frankly, I can’t 
do a decent job of programming without 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 


AGENT #6 

I was driven to SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
by desperation. My clients had their policies 
locked up—were unwilling to show them to 
me—or if I did get hold of them, the con- 
tract terms were stale. I knew company 
practices are always liberalized, but I didn’t 
know how. With all the latest changes of 
option since 1900 for all those policies in 
one book, my troubles were over. 


AGENT #7 

For me, using SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
grew out of an experiment. I lined up ten 
prospects who claimed they were covered. 
Then I started to dig. Found that in every 
case there was some contingency they hadn't 
provided for. 

Just for an example, I’m now selling a lot of 
retirement income. I show present policy- 
holders what a fine start they’ve already 
made toward a nest egg—that they can use 
the cash values of their present insurance 
when they stop working. And I show them 
just what these cash values are through 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 


AGENT #8 

I can’t stand writing any more letters than 
I have to—drives me crazy. And I’m a dud 
at complicated figures. SETTLEMENT 
OPTIONS cuts down my correspondence to 
the minimum. There’s not much data I have 
to get from the companies because it’s all in 
the book in that simple question-and-answer 
set-up. And as for figuring—even 1 can 
follow the few simple rules. It’s the easiest 
way I know of padding my income—and 
keeping my clients! 


Yes, SETTLEMENT OPTIONS gives 
you every latest change in options for 
all policies written since 1900 by the 
120 leading companies—just about 
every policy you're likely to meet up 
with. And, of course, just one new 
policy pays for SETTLEMENT 
OPTIONS many times over. 
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— «LI Fill of Honor. 


® a. 


Malcolm H. Webb, Jr., El Paso, 
president of Virginia Vanguard 
{leading producers), highest paid 
production, $1,098,949; Million Dol- 
lar Round Table, 7th year; National 
Quality Award, 1|th year. 


J. Jerome Miller, Chicago, whose 
4 year-old agency was first in paid 
premiums on new Ordinary insur- 


ance (excluding single premiums), 
$97,082. 


John N. Anderson, Baltimore, 
heads agency winning the Progress 
Trophy, top Vanguard Award for 
greatest increase of insurance in 
force (increase $3,215,504). 


Wallace D. Ketcham, Baltimore, 
leading agent, producing $1,054,832 
in new life sales; first vice-president 
of Virginia Vanguard. 


i ie 
T. Braxton Horsley, Richmond, 
winner of the Agency Management 
Trophy with a total of 254 out of a 
possible 319 credit points in agency 
management competition. 


Edward C. Wilson, Baltimore, 
leader in number of sales with a total 
of 179; second vice-president of the 
Virginia Vanguard (total paid sales 
$639,587). 








These are the 1954 leaders in the Ordinary Agency Division of The Life of 
Virginia. We salute them and many others as men who reflect credit upon 


their company and the profession of life underwriting. 


OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND » ESTABLISHED 1871 








Statement of principle 


LOUIS W. DAWSON 
President, The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York 


URING THE PAST YEAR, there 

has been a good deal of ad- 

vertising and general pub- 
licity about so-called “Bargain 
rates” or “Low cost” life insurance. 
This seems to be causing some con- 
fusion and misunderstanding in the 
public mind, as well as among the 
underwriters of the various compa- 
nies. So I think some discussion of 
just what determines the cost of life 
insurance might be of interest. 


No Special Bargains 


Despite the legitimate needs of 
net cost illustrations and their use 
for competitive purposes, it should 
he clearly recognized there are no 
special “bargains” in life insurance 
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which can be guaranteed by any 
company under the mutual plan. The 
buyer’s real cost depends, not upon 
assumptions involving current divi- 
dends, but upon the future experi/ 
ence of a company, which nobody- 

but nobody—can guarantee, or in- 
deed, truly foresee. Future cost— 
which is the common method of 
measurement—whether it be con- 
tinuing cost or ledger cost—is de- 
termined by only one thing: the 
character of the future operations 
of a particular company and the ex- 
tent of its future earnings. There- 
fore, any assertions or inferences by 


a mutual company that it has de- 
veloped a special product which can 
assure low net cost—whether based 
upon a low gross premium or the 
projections of dividends over the 
years—must be looked at with ex- 
treme skepticism. 


Protection at Cost 


Companies that operate under the 
mutual plan aim to provide insur- 
ance protection to policyholders at 
cost in the long run; and such cost 
depends upon the company’s future 
operating experience. Each com- 
pany its gross premiums at 
levels that provide what it regards 
as sufficient margins for all possible 


sets 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Statement of Principle—Continued 


a company which is competently 
operated, with proper regard for the 





future contingencies. When a com- manner in which the policyholders’ 
pany’s experience is better than that funds are expended in operating ex- 
provided for in the gross premiums, penses ; a company that provides ex- 
then there are distributable “gains,” 
which accrue to the benefit of the pricing and selection of risks; and 
policyholders and which can be paid finally, a company with a strong sur- 
back to them in the form of “divi- plus and an investment operation 
dends,” or perhaps a more accurate that combines the greatest interest 
description would be “premium re- earnings with proper standards of 
funds.” The amount of these refunds safety. 

depends upon the company’s operat- 
ing results. 


ceptional skill and competence in the 


Any prospective buyer of insur- 
ance who desires to appraise prob- 
able future net cost should inquire 
into the resources and the manage- 
ment of a company, and particularly 
into the three elements which I have 


Sources of Gain 


The principal sources of gain, 


from which dividends are paid, are mentioned. If he can be assured by 
those that arise from savings in ex- 


pense, favorable mortality and ex- 
cess interest. It therefore takes little operation combined with efficient 
imagination to understand that the cost control; displays skillful pric- 


company which will show the lowest ing and underwriting procedures ; is 
cost over the years to come will be 


qualified and objective sources that 
a company performs a capable sales 


financially strong and conducts an 

















Primary Markets 
for Insurance Stocks 


The First Boston Corporation has been a major factor in 
maintaining primary markets in insurance company stocks 
for many years. Our 7 offices inter-connected by private 
wires assure you of quick, accurate, up-to-the-minute bid 
and ask quotations from source markets throughout the 
country. 

Participation in the financing of a number of insurance 
companies complements our long trading experience and 
increases our ability to evaluate the investment merits of 
leading companies. 

Investors in insurance company stocks are invited to 
communicate with our nearest office. 
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intelligent and aggressive invest- 
ment operation, he need have little 
fear of what his net cost will be in 
the years to come. 

Conversely, anyone who responds 
to an advertisement or sales pres- 
entation that says a company has 
cooked up a new “low-cost” policy, 
illustrated by some combination of 
gross premiums, cash values and 
dividends based upon twenty-year 
projections, may be in for a deep 
disappointment. He will be buying, 
not on the basis of a true criterion, 
but on the misguided belief that fu- 
ture dividends are assured, no mat- 
ter how careful the company is to 
state that dividends cannot be guar- 
anteed. 


Anyone who buys life insurance 
today on the sole basis of illustra- 
tions that show high dividend rates 
paid presently or in the past, is 
somewhat in the same position as an 
individual who buys the particular 
stocks that went up most in the mar- 
ket during recent years, or which 
happen to be paying the highest divi- 
dends at the present time. Such 
stocks may possibly be the ones that 
also do best in the long term future. 
But the expert investor looks not 
only at the present and past divi- 
dend rates, but also at the manage- 
ment, the financial position, and the 
likelihood of outstanding future per- 
formance and earnings, 

For this reason, Mutual Of New 
York has not and will rot advertise 
or publicize its products, on the 
basis that it has found some miracle 
of low cost insurance. We will con- 
tinue to stress and illustrate the low 
gross premiums which bring insur- 
ance within the range of the average 
buyer. To ignore cost altogether 
would be to bury our heads in the 
sand. 


As Low as Prudent 


We will continue to offer a prod- 
uct with gross premiums as low as 
prudence will permit. We propose 
to remain competitive in dividend 
scales. We are confident that both 
our resources and management will 
accomplish that result. But above 
all we believe and will stress that 
the best buy in insurance is the pol- 
icy that fits the buyer’s needs, and 
that the function of the salesman is 
to uncover and supply that need. 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
\ELD APPOINTMENTS 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: Edward S. 
Greene, formerly supervising engineer at 
Hartford, Connecticut in charge of safety 
engineering service in Connecticut, 
Western Massachusetts and Vermont, has 
been appointed field supervisor of the 
safety engineering department of the 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company. 
American Investors Life: Ihe seventh 
Texas general agency has been opened at 
San Angelo under the direction of W. E. 
Lewis as managing general agent and 
supervised by Glenn B. Gabbard, district 
agent. James H. Archer, William V. Dahl, 
Robert D. Eaton and H. P. Robinson have 
been appointed special representatives of 
the office which is located at 2023-A West 
Beauregard. 

Thomas A. Briers and Dale A. Travis 
have been appointed special representa- 
tives in Houston, Texas and will head- 
quarter at 2314 South Main Street with 
managing general agent John E. Latti- 
more and district agent J. R. Bridges. 
Baltimore Life: A new district compris- 
ing Harrisburg and Lewistown, Pennsyl- 
vania and the surrounding areas has 
been created with former Lewistown staff 
superintendent Maynard F. Noggle as 
district office manager in Harrisburg. 

Paul J. Walsh, formerly staff superin- 
tendent in Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed home office supervisor. 
Bankers Life of Nebraska: Thomas W. 
Doddridge, formerly supervisor in the 
Cleveland, Ohio area, has been appointed 
Cleveland general agent. 

Blue Shield: Ralph H. Alexander, for- 
merly first deputy insurance commissioner 
of Pennsylvania, has been appointed as- 
sistant director of the Medical Service As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania, the state’s Blue 
Shield Plan. 

Bowles, Andrews & Towne: Gene C. 
Moore has been appointed a partner of 
this consulting actuarial firm. 

John L. Glenn has become a member of 
the Atlanta, Georgia office staff. 
Brotherhood Mutual Life: Robert L. 
Rupp, CLU, has been appointed general 
agent for Ohio with headquarters in 
Columbus. 

Merle N. Rocke, formerly Fort Wayne, 
Indiana agent, has been appointed field 
supervisor in Indiana. Mr. Rocke will 
specialize in group and special coverages 
and assist with the recruiting and training 
of new agents. 

I. C. Willems, formerly Kansas field 
Supervisor, has been appointed state 
supervisor with offices in Huron, South 
Dakota where he will direct the recruit- 
ing, training and promotional activities 
in South Dakota. 

Harold W. Poe, formerly Richmond, 
Indiana agent, has been promoted to dis- 
trict supervisor with offices in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Mr. Poe will direct the re- 
cruiting, training and promotion for the 
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first operations of the company in Min- 
nesota. 

Canada Life: A new branch office has 
been opened in Buffalo, New York with 
former life underwriter Charles J. Burke 
as manager. 

Kenneth J. Starbuck, formerly district 
manager, has been appointed branch 
manager at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Paul H. Dunnavan, CLU, formerly life 
underwriter, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the estate service division. 

Coates, Herfurth & England: Robert H. 
Little has become associated with the Los 
Angeles, California office of this consult- 
ing actuary firm. 

Colonial Life: Howard S. Yeomans, for- 
merly Bridgeport, Connecticut branch 
manager, has been appointed Syracuse, 
New York branch manager. 

Connecticut General Life: Dale W. 
Harding, CLU, formerly Cincinnati, Ohio 
agency manager, has been appointed dis- 
trict manager at Long Beach, California. 
Mr. Harding succeeds Ray Underwood, 
resigned. 

John A. Silver, CLU, has been ap- 

pointed assistant branch manager of the 
Madison Avenue branch in New York 
City. 
Connecticut Mutual Life: Michael P. 
Massad, formerly partner in the Carter- 
Massad agency, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Oklahoma City succeeding 
Robert H. Carter, retired. 

Jack K. Gannon, formerly branch man- 
ager for the Sunset Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been appointed general agent 
in Seattle, Washington. Mr. Gannon 
succeeds Edward U. Banker, resigned, and 
will maintain offices at 830 Fourteen- 
Eleven Fourth Avenue Building in Seattle. 
Crown Life: Euel Davis has been ap- 
pointed regional group supervisor with 
offices in 805 Hibernia Bank Building in 
New Orleans, Louisiana. Mr. Davis heads 
the group insurance services in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, ‘Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia and Florida. 

Empire State Mutual Life: Douglas S. 
Felt, formerly agency director with Ameri- 
can United Life, has been appointed 
agency director. 

Fidelity Mutual Life: Harry N. Lyon, 
CLU, Bene San Francisco, California 
general agent, has been appointed Oak- 
land, California general agent with 
offices at 1940 Webster Street. Louis W. 
Morell, Jr., formerly supervisor in the 
Harold Gordon agency of Cleveland, Ohio 
will succeed Mr. Lyon as San Francisco 
general agent. 

Hans Guenther has been appointed 
assistant manager of agencies and Martin 
Zeffert has been appointed assistant actu- 
ary. P. A. D. Schuessler has been ap- 
pointed underwriting officer. 

Franklin Life: Stewart R. Billings, for- 
merly vice president and agency director 


of the United Home Life Insurance Com 
pany of Indianapolis, has been appointed 
regional manager in Kentucky with head 
quarters in Louisville. 

Carlton E. Mendell, CLU, formerly stall 
manager in Portland, Maine, has been 
appointed general agent in Portland. 

Charles C. Barrett, formerly with the 
Greenebaum Mortgage Company, has 
been appointed manager of mortgage 
loans in the investment department. 

Heslop, ‘Inc., a home building, insur 

ance and real estate organization, has 
been appointed general agent in Akron, 
Ohio and Summit Counties, and is unde 
the supervision of W. T. Cooper, secre 
tary-treasurer. The firm makes available 
the full line of mortgage plans and in 
sured savings programs. 
Great National Life: William Mickle, 
formerly Dallas agency representative, 
has been appointed ficld agency assistant. 
Great Southern Life: Dr. Fred Dinkler 
has been appointed medical director suc- 
ceeding Dr. F. Ray Black, resigned. 

Joseph W. Hahn, formerly controlle1 
for the Commonwealth Life Insurance 
Company, has been appointed associate 
actuary. 

Percy E. Arthur, formerly agency man 
ager in Houston, Texas, for the South- 
land Life Insurance Company of Dallas, 
has been appointed assistant manager in 
Houston. Mr. Arthur will assist agency 
manager E. P. Horne. 
Guarantee Mutual 
Hinkle, formerly superintendent _ ol 
agencies, has been appointed general 
agent at Grand Island, Nebraska. 
Guaranty National Life: Henry Rh. 
Elbert has been appointed manager ot 
the Houston, Texas agency. 

R. H. MacDonald, formerly San 
Antonio, Texas district manager, has been 
appointed director of stock sales in the 
home office. 

Raymond B. Atherton has been ap- 
pointed agency manager in Fort Worth, 
Texas and Elmar L. Gist has been ap 
pointed special representative at the same 
agency located at 600 Bailey Street. 

Samuel M. Monzingo has been ap 
pointed agency manager at 1825 Austin 
Street in Waco, Texas. 

John H. Coogan, formerly home office 
supervisor, has been appointed regional 
agency director and Jerry Zeringue as 
agent of the Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
agency. 

Guardian Life: G. Sianley Hammond 
has been appointed branch office manager 
in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

John Hancock: John W. Jones, CLU, 
formerly agency supervisor of the Ferrel 
M. Bean Agency in Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed assistant general agent of the 
Bean Agency. 


Life: Darrel G. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Harold J. Waters, formerly manager of 
the Lawrence, Massachusetts group acci- 
dent and health claim field office, has 
been appointed research consultant for 
group health insurance. Edward W. 
Byrnes has been appointed acting man- 
ager of the Lawrence claims field office. 

Paul L. Costin, formerly assistant dis- 
trict manager in Rutland, Vermont, has 
been appointed regional supervisor of 
field training in the southeastern territory, 

Reginald B. Miner, formerly director 
of the city mortgage department, has 
been elected second vice-president city 
mortgages and real estate. H. Arnold 
Houghton, formerly associate underwrit- 
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ing director, has been elected second vice- 
president and Robert L. Lee, formerly 
director of the bureau of investigation, 
has been elected second vice-president of 
the bureau of investigation. Charles N. 
Ladd, formerly assistant manager of the 
personnel department, has been elected 
second vice-president of home office serv- 
ices and newly-elected second vice-presi- 
dent of public relations Richard P. 
Waters, Jr. was formerly director of pub- 
lic relations. Abram T. Collier, formerly 
vice-president of personnel, has been 
elected vice president and general solici- 
tor. Elmer L. French, formerly secretary, 
has been elected vice-president of home 
office services. Gerhard D. Bleicken for- 
merly second vice-president and counsel, 
has been elected secretary of the company. 
Asa P. Lombard, formerly second vice- 
president of claims, has been elected vice- 
president of claims and John L. McCrea, 
formerly second vice-president of client 
relations, has been elected second vice- 
president of client and personnel relations. 

Dana P. Hardy and Daniel C. Ryan, 
have been promoted to assistant general 
agent. Mr. Hardy was formerly agency 
supervisor and Mr. Ryan was also an 
agency supervisor. John M. Parker, II, 
formerly broker’s assistant, has been ap- 
pointed brokerage supervisor. 


Kansas City Life: 4. S. Peterson, for- 
merly assistant superintendent of agencies, 
has been appointed general agent in 
western South Dakota with headquarters 
at Rapid City. 

Life of Georgia: Edmond P. LeBlanc, 
formerly staff manager, has been pro- 
moted to district manager in Lafayette, 
Louisiana. 

Harvey Lambert, formerly field super- 

visor of the Augusta, Georgia territory, 
has been appointed district manager in 
Augusta succeeding D. O. Hamby, re- 
tired. H. L. McGonagill, formerly staff 
manager at West Memphis, Arkansas, has 
been promoted to district manager at 
Forrest City, Arkansas. Mr. McGonagill 
succeeds C. W. Montgomery who has 
transferred to Anniston, Alabama as dis- 
trict manager. Glenn Greene, formerly 
manager of Anniston, Alabama, has been 
appointed manager of a new district at 
Gadsen, Alabama. Ben M. Owen, for- 
merly staff manager at Middlesboro, Ken- 
tucky, has been appointed manager of a 
new district there. J. E. Brock, formerly 
staff manager at Columbus, Mississippi, 
has been promoted to district manager at 
Greenwood, Mississippi. Mr. Brock suc- 
ceeds Judd Hardy who has transferred 
to Daytona Beach, Florida as staff man- 
ager. 
Manhattan Life: George P. Stangle, for- 
merly assistant general agent for Aetna 
Life Insurance Company in Albany, New 
York, has been appointed general agent 
in Hartford, Connecticut with offices at 
125 Trumbull Street. 

Harry V. Cohen, formerly associate gen- 

eral agent of the Charles V. Cromwell 
Agency, has been appointed brokerage 
supervisor. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life: Miss Frances 
A. Bryant, formerly assistant counsel, has 
been appointed associate counsel. Edward 
P. Bennett, Jr., formerly assistant super- 
intendent of loans, has been appointed 
associate superintendent of mortgage 
loans and Edwin S. Nelmes, formerly 
mortgage loan assistant, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Bennett as assis- 
tant superintendent of loans. 


Metropolitan: Joseph F. Murphy, for- 


merly New York State deputy superin. 
tendent of insurance, has been appointed 
a member of the staff of second vice-presi- 
dent Charles G. Dougherty who is in 
charge of insurance relations. 

Joseph J. Miller has been appointed 
purchasing agent of the Pacific Coast 
head office succeeding Horace Ducken- 
field, retired. 


Modern Woodmen of America: Hal Fox, 
Jr., formerly with Southern Farm Bureau 
Life Insurance Company, has been ap- 
pointed Mississippi state manager. 
Monarch Life: John C. Holton, formerly 
home office training school instructor, has 
been appointed manager of selection. 
Neil T. Cotner, formerly supervisor of 
the Indianapolis, Indiana agency, has 
been appointed general agent of the new 
Evansville, Indiana agency. The newly 
opened agency will maintain offices in 
Evansville’s Old National Bank Building 
and will serve the southern Indiana 
counties and nearby Illinois and Ken- 
tucky counties. 
Monumental Life: Ernest L. Younkin, 
formerly district manager of the Detroit, 
Michigan No. 1 district, has been trans- 
ferred to Columbus, Ohio as district man- 
ager. John A. Loy, formerly Lansing, 
Michigan district manager, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Younkin at 
Detroit. James E. Ratliff, formerly staff 
manager in Detroit’s No. 2 district office, 
has been promoted to Lansing district 
manager succeeding Mr. Loy. Mr. Ratliff 
will be succeeded by former Detroit No. 2 
district agent William H. Taylor. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Walter W. Cochrane, 
has been appointed assistant manager of 
the claim department. George Y. Cherlin 
and Virgil O. Hayden have been ap- 
pointed senior mathematical assistants in 
the mathematical department and Jack L. 
Rowland and William A. White were ap- 
pointed mathematical assistants in the 
same department. H. Preston Smith has 
been appointed director of field personnel. 
John §S. Clarkson, formerly director of 
personnel training, has been appointed 
personnel manager and Kenneth Patton 
and Norman Schofield, forfmerly mathe- 
matical assistants in the mathematical 
department, have been appointed senior 
actuarial assistants. 

Charles F. Hawley, formerly agency 
supervisor at the C. Carroll Otto agency 
in Detroit, Michigan, has been appointed 
general agent at Rochester, New York. 
Mr. Hawley succeeds H. Bennet Ber- 
wick who has been appointed assistant 
general agent in San Francisco, California 
in charge of the recruiting and develop- 
ment of new agents with the Murrell 
Brothers agency. 

Walter S. Allen, formerly city mortgage 
supervisor and real estate manager ani 
former city mortgage supervisors Frank 
C. Taylor and Alfred F. Ricker have been 
appointed city mortgage managers with 
the responsibility for supervising and 
servicing mortgage loan correspondents 
throughout the United States. 

A new agency has been established at 
Augusta, Maine with Kenneth P. Lord, 
Jr., former Travelers Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio manager, as_ general 
agent for the state of Maine. The new 
agency offices, which were formerly in 
Portland, are located at 15 Western 
Avenue. The Portland area will maintain 
a service office. 

Thomas E. Duane, formerly agency 
supervisor, has been appointed general 
agent of the Akron, Ohio agency. 
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A new agency has been established at 
Phoenix, Arizona with James B. Crowley, 
Jr, former New York Life Insurance 
Company assistant manager, as general 
agent. The headquarters are at 330 
West McDowell. 

Edward Grubman, formerly editor of 
the home office newspaper, ‘Mutual 
Benefit Life,” has been appointed public 
relations supervisor. Mr. Grubman_ has 
heen succeeded as editor by former as- 
sociate editor William C. North, Jr. 

E. C. Upton, Jr., CLU, has been ap- 

pointed associate general agent in charge 
of expansion of the brokerage operations 
in Louisiana. James M. Johnson, CLU, 
has been appointed New Orleans, Louis- 
iana general agent. 
Mutual of New York: Neal D. Brubaker, 
formerly assistant Cleveland, Ohio agency 
manager and John R. Holliday, formerly 
assistant Vancouver, British Columbia 
agency manager, have been promoted to 
training assistants at the home office 
where they will assist in the training 
and development of field underwriters 
under the training program. 

Donald T. Osgood, formerly training 
assistant at the home office, has been ap- 
pointed Savannah, Georgia agency man- 
ager succeeding Harry T. Thurman. Mr. 
Thurman has been transferred to the 
Montgomery, Alamaba agency where he 
has resumed personal production as well 
as being assistant agency manager. 

George F. McNamara, formerly assistant 
actuary, has been appointed associate 
actuary. Arthur O. Kaiser, formerly as- 
sistant counsel, has been appointed as- 
sistant general counsel. 

Charles P. Rice, formerly manager of 
the Washington, D. C. agency, has been 
appointed manager at Nashville, Tennes- 
see succeeding J. Hugh Knox, retired. 
Quentin C. Aanenson, formerly San 
Antonio, Texas agency manager, has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Rice as Wash- 
ington, D. C. agency manager. Forres E. 
Wood, formerly home office training as- 
sistant, has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Aanenson as San Antonio agency 
manager. 

Charles R. Murrah, formerly Dallas, 

Texas assistant agency manager, has been 
appointed home office training assistant. 
National of Vermont: Harry W. Evans, 
formerly San Diego Chamber of Com- 
merce industrial department manager, has 
been appointed general agent at San 
Diego, California. 
New York Life: Robert E. Purdy, for- 
merly manager of group sales, has been 
appointed regional group manager of the 
newly created Mid-Atlantic region in the 
group department. William L. Fehon, Jr., 
formerly diréctor of group sales, succeeds 
Mr. Purdy as group sales manager. 

R. Manning Brown, Jr., formerly second 
vice-president, has been appointed vice- 
president of the real estate and mortgage 
loan department. Arthur M. Browning, 
formerly assistant vice-president in charge 
of administration in the group insurance 
department, has been appointed second 
Vice-president in the group insurance de- 
partment. Earl M. MacRae, formerly as- 
sistant vice-president, has been appointed 
second vice-president in the life under- 
Writers department. George S. Murray, 
formerly assistant vice-president in the 
real estate department, has been appointed 
second vice-president in the real estate 
and mortgage loan department. Ralph H. 
Bowles, formerly chief underwriter in the 
life underwriters department, has been 
made assistant vice-president in the life 
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underwriters department, and Edward C. 
Rose, Jr., formerly supervisor of field 
operations specializing in commercial and 
industrial mortgages and loans, has been 
appointed assistant vice-president in real 
estate and mortgage loan department. 
Richard W. Baker, Jr., formerly adminis- 
trative assistant, and James E. Woodruff, 
formerly assistant field supervisor, have 
been promoted to executive assistants in 
the mortgage and loan department. John 
F. Regan, formerly assistant field super- 
visor, and H. Paul Jones, formerly 
regional supervisor of the North Atlantic 
states, have been appointed supervisors 
of field operations in the mortgage and 
loan department. 

Four former home office representatives 

have been appointed district group super- 
visors who are: Richard W. Clayton in 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Robert G. Crean 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Howard A. 
Ives in Houston, Texas and Russell C. 
Taylor in Butte, Montana. 
North American Life of Chicago: Wesley 
E. Hardin, formerly agency supervisor 
with the Franklin Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been appointed agency super- 
visor. 

John P. Nealon, formerly agency assist- 

ant with the agency staff, has been ap- 
pointed agency secretary in the home 
office. 
Northwestern Life: Thomas H. Baird has 
been appointed regional general agent 
for New Mexico and Western Texas. 
Mr. Baird will supervise the development 
of an extensive agency force and the 
establishment of numerous _ general 
agencies, and will continue to head the 
Thomas Baird Agency in Deming, New 
Mexico. 

Howard A. Hariman, formerly Idaho 
state manager with West Coast Life In- 
surance Company, has been appointed 
general agent in Boise, Idaho. 

Phil M. McLeod, formerly superintend- 

ent of agencies, has been appointed 
agency vice-president with general super- 
vision of the agency operation and the 
selection of new general agents and 
personnel. 
Northwestern Mutual Life: Benjamin D. 
Sisson, formerly a specialist in field in- 
vestigation of financing probable invest- 
ment programs, has been appointed in- 
vestment research officer. 

Dean M. Kerl, CLU, formerly an as- 
sistant director of agencies, has been ap- 
pointed Sioux City, Iowa general agent. 
Mr. Kerl succeeds William C. Roeder who 
has transferred to Aurora, Illinois as a 
partner of general agent Bernard J. 
Stumm. 

Keith C. Cassell, formerly a specialist, 

has been appointed assistant director of 
underwriting and _ will specialize in 
technical work involving the selection of 
life insurance applicants. 
Occidental Life: Calvin G. Sleeman, for- 
merly Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany agent, has been appointed assistant 
branch manager at Detroit, Michigan. 

Thomas R. Cantwell, CLU, formerly 
field supervisor, has been appointed 
branch manager of the new Westchester 
district, Los Angeles, California branch 
office. 

Joseph A. Hammond has been ap- 
pointed regional group manager of the 
new group office in Boston, Massachusetts. 

Reno D. Carter, formerly senior claims 
adjuster for the group division, has been 
appointed group service manager of the 
Detroit, Michigan service office. 

Leo F. Drumm has been appointed 
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supervisor of the Philadelphia, Pennsyl 
vania branch office. 

Michael F. Barnes, formerly assistant 
superintendent of agencies in charge of 
Canadian operations, has been appointed 
manager of the Toronto, Canada branch 
office. 


Pan-American Life: Bernard S. Lyon, 
formerly state manager of Tennessee for 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com 
pany, has been appointed superintendent 
of agencies. Mr. Lyon will serve jointly 
with superintendents of agencies Charles 
J. Mesman and Gilbert H. Sawyer under 
the direction of Kenneth D. Hamer, vice- 
president and agency director. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Leslie M. Lowery has been appointed 
general agent in Lake Charles, Louisiana. 
Penn Mutual Life: George C. Bright, for- 
merly district manager, has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Phoenix, 
Arizona succeeding Mel Fickas, resigned. 
Philadelphia Life: Edwin A. Schweriner, 
formerly brokerage assistant in the home 
office agency, has been appointed general 
agent in the greater North Philadelphia 
area. 

Preferred Life: Fred Thompson, for- 
merly with the Colonial Life Insurance 
Company of New Jersey, has been ap- 
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pointed director of training and handles 
the training of life insurance agents, con- 
ducts courses and works with the branch 
offices and general agencies. 

Prudential: Donald S. MacNaughton, 
formerly New York State deputy superin- 
tendent of insurance, has been appointed 
associate counsel. 

Duncan Macfarlan, formerly manager 
of the Bergen-Passaic Agency in Hacken- 
sack, New Jersey, has been appointed 
director of agencies in the South-Central 
home office in Jacksonville, Florida. Mr. 
Macfarlan heads ordinary agencies opera- 
tions in a 10 state area. 

The Burlington, New Jersey district 
territory has been realigned and now 
handles New Jersey business in the Bur- 
lington area and in Moorestown and Mt. 
Holley, New Jersey, whereas it previously 
handled business in both New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. Arthur W. Bond, for- 
merly staff manager, has been appointed 
district. manager succeeding Henry M. 
Lewis, retired. The Fairless Hills-Levit- 
town detached office has been elevated to 
a district agency with headquarters in 
Fairless Hills, Pennsylvania and handles 
business in that section of the state and 
in the area surrounding Bristol, where a 
detached office has been maintained. 
Howard F. Fay, formerly staff manager, 
has been appointed district manager of 
the new office. 

John E. Crozier, formerly assistant in 

training field salesmen, has been ap- 
pointed district manager in Holyoke, 
Massachusetts succeeding John T. Cava- 
naugh who has been promoted to associate 
director of the New England district 
agencies. 
State Mutual Life: A new agency has 
been established at Garden City, Long 
Island, New York with Irvin A. Davies, 
formerly Penn Mutual Hempstead, New 
York general agent, as manager. The new 
agency is the company’s sixty-sixth nation- 
wide agency and the fifth new office 
within the past eight months to be 
opened. 

Edmund M. Randolph, formerly direc- 
tor of new organization for Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, has been elected 
assistant superintendent of agencies. 
Wallace R. Shaw, formerly regional man- 
ager for New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been elected manager of the 
group sales department. 

Aart Hoogenboom, tormerly assistant 
director of agencies for Union Casualty 
and Life Insurance Company, has been 
appointed agency manager in New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

A new group insurance office has been 
opened in Denver, Colorado to serve 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Arizona and 
New Mexico. Thomas L. Cheetham, for- 
merly in the Cincinnati, Ohio office, has 
been appointed home office group insur- 
ance representative in charge of the new 
office. Donald L. Milburn has been as- 
signed to the Atlanta, Georgia group 
office. 
Sun Life of America: A new general 
agency has been established in Chicago 
with offices in the Chicago Board of Trade 
Building. Marvin H. Zimmerman, for- 
merly agent for the Klein Agency of the 
Home Life Insurance Company and Jack 
Liebman, CLU, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the same agency, have been ap- 
pointed general agents and will be known 
as the Zimmerman-Liebman Agency. 
Sun Life of Canada: G. R. Mackay, J. S. 
B. Pemberton and V. B. Van Wart, for- 
merly associate treasurers, have been ap- 


pointed assistant vice-presidents of invest- 
ments. T. L. Avison, formerly assistant 
treasurer of investments, has been ap 
pointed associate treasurer. A. O. Mackay, 
has been appointed joint superintendent 
of mortgages. G. 4. Golden has been ap 
pointed associate superintendent of 
mortgages and Eric Donald has been a) 
pointed assistant superintendent — o| 
mortgages. 

Tennessee Life: James FE. Healey, for 
merly field supervisor in Waco, Texas 
for Amicable Life Insurance Company 
has been appointed manager of thi 
newly established Corpus Christi, Texas 
agency. 

A new agency has been opened at 

Lubbock, Texas with Rex L. Titswort/ 
formerly personal producer for Equitab), 
Life Assurance Company of New York, as 
manager. 
Union Bankers: Tom High, formerly 
Georgia state manager, has been a) 
pointed agency director in charge of as 
sisting the agency force. 

Sam W. Campbell, formerly Knoxvilk 
Tennessee district manager, has been aj 
pointed state manager for Georgia ani 
will direct the activities from Atlant 
Mr. Campbell will direct the three district 
and nine branch offices in Georgia. Fr: 
W. Clayton, formerly Johnson City, ‘Ter 
nessee branch manager, has been aj 
pointed district manager in Nashvill 
Tennessee succeeding Wayne Leland who 
has transferred to Knoxville as Mr. Cam) 
bell’s successor. 

Union Central Life: Roy 4. Mattson, for 
merly supervisor in the Kansas City, Mis 
souri agency, has been appointed man 
ager of the Omaha, Nebraska agency. 

Union Mutual Life: Samuel P. Brimigion 
Jr., formerly supervisor of agencies in th« 
western division at Los Angeles, Califor 
nia, has been appointed manager ol 
agencies in the western division. Rober! 
L. Roberts, formerly group field supe 
visor, has been appointed regional grou): 
manager of the western division in Los 
Angeles. 7 

John E. Banks, formerly agency man 
ager, of The Continental American Lilc 
Company, has been appointed manage) 
of the new Jacksonville, Florida agency 

Thomas A. Record, formerly personnel 
director, has been promoted to assistant 
secretary. 

United Bankers Life: Horace W. McHan 
has been appointed accident and health 
underwriter. 


United States Life: The Francis H. Cu 

tin Insurance Agency, Inc. has been aj 

pointed general agent in Cambridg 

Massachusetts. The life, group and 
pension agency is located at 689 Concor« 
Avenue in Cambridge. John J. Curtin i 
president with Francis H. Curtin as vice 

president and George E. Curtin as 
treasurer. Edward A. Supple has been aj 

pointed life manager and Emery P. Strat 
ton has been appointed an associate. 


ass’n notes 


Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation: Frank B. Maher, vice presideni 
of John Hancock Mutual Life Insuranc* 
Company, has been elected a director b 
the board of directors to fulfill the unex- 
pired term of W. J. Williams, vice-presi- 
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dent of Western and Southern Life In- 
surance Company who has resigned. 

Life Insurance Association of America: 
The Bankers National Life Insurance 
Company of Montclair, New Jersey, has 
been elected to membership. 

Life Insurance Medical Research Fund: 
Vt. Albert Linton, chairman of the board 
of Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has been re-elected chairman for 
1955-1956. Also re-elected were the vice- 
chairman, Carrol M. Shanks, president of 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
\merica; secretary, Leigh Cruess, vice- 
president of Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York; and treasurer, Morgan 
B. Brainard, Jr., vice-president of Aetna 
Life Insurance Company. Newly-elected 
board members are Deane C. Davis, presi- 
dent of National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Montpelier, Vermont, and Walte: 
O. Menge, president of The Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. Re-elected board mem- 
hers are Raymond R. Brown, president of 
Standard Insurance Company, Portland, 
Oregon; and Cecil Woods, president of 
the Volunteer State Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chattanooga, Tennessee. Dr. C. 
Sidney Burwell, professor of research 
medicine, Harvard Medical School, has 
been chosen chairman of the advisory 
council for 1955-1956. 

Life Underwriting Training Council: 
Herbert R. Hill, CLU, manager of the 
Life of Virginia in Richmond, Virginia, 
was elected president at the annual meet- 
ing of the board of trustees. Mr. Hill 
succeeds Edmund L. G. Zalinski, CLU, 
vice-president of New York Life. 

New York State Insurance Department: 
Julius S. Wikler, formerly a member of 
the law firm of Klein, Wikler & Gottleib 
of New York City, has been appointed 
first deputy superintendent of insurance 
in charge of the New York City office. 
Oklahoma Insurance Department: 
Horace G. Rhodes, formerly _ policy 
analyst, has been appointed assistant com- 
missioner for insurance — succeeding 
Howard Austin, resigned. 

Pennsylvania Ins. Department: Thomas 
R. Balaban, formerly general counsel for 
the Croatian Fraternal Union of America, 
has been appointed first deputy insur- 
ance commissioner with headquarters in 
Harrisburg. 

Bernard J. Kelley, formerly first deputy 
managing director of Philadelphia under 
the new charter, has been appointed 
deputy insurance commissioner in charge 
of the Bureau of Examinations with 
headquarters in Philadelphia. 


obituaries 


Ward: Dr. William R. Ward, medical 
director emeritus of The Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company of Newark, N. J., 
died February 10 at the age of 84. Dr. 
Ward joined the company’s medical 
board in 1905, became medical director 
in 1912 and retired in 1945. Following his 
retirement much of his time was devoted 
to religious, education and philanthropic 
activities. 

Edwards: J. Stanley Edwards, general 
agent emeritus of the Denver agency of 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company, died 
February 10. Mr. Edwards was one of the 
early presidents of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and authored 
two books on the sale of life insurance. 
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ALVIN BORCHARDT & COMPANY 
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CONSULTING ACTUARY 
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A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
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Consulting Actuaries 
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CONSULTING ACTUARY 
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1031 “Multiple Line” 
Agents Exceed 
$100,000 Production! 


In 1954, 1031 State Farm agents produced 
$100,000 or more of paid-for life insurance along 
with “balanced production” in automobile and 
fire insurance. 


State Farm agents also represent State Farm 
Mutual—the company that insures more cars than 
any other in the industry... and State Farm Fire 
and Casualty Company—its affiliated fire insurance 
company which now protects property valued at 


well over $6 billion dollars! 





Company Beats 
Own Record 
in New Paid-For Life! 


State Farm Life’s new ordinary insurance 
issued in 1954 totalled $207,843,000. 


This figure, more than $20 million greater than 
in 1953, represents the greatest annual production 
in the history of the company. 


Commenting on this achievement, Morris G. 
Fuller, President of State Farm Life Insurance 
Company, said: 


“The record of State Farm agents throughout 
the year speaks for itself. I’m proud of every one 
of them.” 


Total volume 
up 20 per cent 
in past 12 months 


During the year ending December 31, 1954, 
State Farm Life Insurance Company added 
more than $137,000,000 to its insurance 
in force, to bring its present total past the 
$837,000,000 mark. 


By the same date, total assets had 
risen to more than $90,000,000. 


“a 


This steady growth since its founding, 
twenty-five years ago, has enabled State 
Farm Life to hold its rank as one of the 
fastest growing ordinary life insurance 
companies in the industry. And it gives 
evidence of the solid foundation upon 
which State Farm has been built. 


This is another 
in a series which is published at reg- 
ular intervals to acquaint you with 
facts of interest concerning State Farm 


Life Insurance Company. 
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AETNA Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Officers Promoted 


At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the company, 
John A. Blanchfield and Donald E. Hanson were pro- 
moted to assistant vice-presidents ; Edward H. Warner 
to vice-president, mortgage loan department ; and Law- 
rence M. Cathles, Jr., to assistant vice-president, group 
division. 


BALTIMORE Life Insurance Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


New Vice-President 


The board of directors of the company has elected 
Ralph Edwards, vice-president and actuary. 


BANKERS NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Montclair, New Jersey 


Declares Cash Dividend 


The board of directors of the company declared a 
cash dividend of 50 cents per share, payable March Ist 
to stockholders of record at the close of business Febru- 
ary 11, 1955. 


BENEFICIAL STANDARD Life Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, California 


Re-offering of Stock 


Lehman Brothers, investment bankers of New York 
City, have entered into an agreement with the control- 
ling stockholders of this company for the purchase of 
48% of its outstanding stock. Following a 10 for 1 split 
in the shares which will increase the acquired interest 
to 480,000 shares, the stock will :be re-offered to the 
general public through a nationwide syndicate at $25 
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per share. A prospectus covering the public offering 
has been prepared and is now awaiting S.E.C. approval. 


BOSTON MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


New Home Office 


The company has moved into its new home office 
building, The Boston Mutual Building at 156 Stuart 
Street, Boston 16. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 


Elects New President 


The board of directors of the company elected Peter 
M. Fraser chairman of the board. George F. B. Smith 
was elected president, to succeed him. Mr. Fraser will 
continue to direct the investment policies of the company 
and exercise general supervision, while Mr. Smith will 


have general supervision of the field and home office 
activities. 


CONTINENTAL Life Insurance Company 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Elects New President 


E. Warner Washington, most recently with the Jack- 
son Life Insurance Company of Memphis, was elected 
president of the company effective March 10. 


GLEANER Life Insurance Society 
Detroit, Michigan 


Merger Effected 


The merger of The Union of French Canadian Cath- 
olics of the United States and this Society was approved 
by the Michigan Insurance Commissioner and became 
effective on December 8, 1954. . 


(Continued on the next page) 
























































































GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE Insurance Har 
they all know the best place in Cleveland Company, Dallas, Texas the . 
ee PY Ld pr g € 
Hotel Cleveland, sir: Declares Stock Dividend 
Whether you arrive by car, : 
train or plane, the friendliest New Board Chairman 
place to stay is Hotel Cleveland, a - MUTI! 
in the heart of the city and The company has declared a 150% stock dividend St. P 
a connected with which increases capital from $400,000 to $1,000,000. In i 
nion Passenger Terminal .. . Sc ie s , 
on Public Square, convenient addition a minimum of 3,000 shares has been set aside 
to everywhere. in an employees’ stock pool for purchase by home office Move: 
and field personnel. The 
GW Directors named C. O. Hambleton, company co- fice 
‘ie founder with president Wallace, to be chairman of the 
board. 
NEW 
NO ROOM CHARGE SONNABEND OPERATED HOTELS oom 
UNDER 14 WHEN Cntagdiees Guaten tentnats GREAT SOUTHERN Life Insurance Company 
REGISTERED WITH CHICAGO: Edgewater Beach Hotel 
AN ADULT. BOSTON: Hotel Somerset Houston, Texas ee 
NEW YORK CITY: Ritz Tower Hotel : 
CLEVELAND: Hotel Cleveland Officers Elected Th 
F, V. Olnhausen has been elected vice president and 1955 
manager of agencies; Sam R. Ray, assistant vice presi- field. 
dent and assistant manager of agencies and E. Marcus vice- 
House promoted from assistant actuary to assistant 
secretary. 
SSEEL. REED! NEV 
mh New 
GUARANTEE MUTUAL Life Company 
Omaha, Nebraska Liber 
TI 
Officers Promoted invo 
Don H. Knott has been promoted from second vice- race 
2 . : : . : EAT IT TOO president-mortgage loans to vice-president and will con- “<n 
tinue to administer the company’s mortgage loan port- ave 
folio. B. H. Doyle was promoted to assistant secretary. Pro 
| NVESTIG ATE ; Merrill Mial has been appointed as superintendent of cove 
sili accident and sickness sales. Fa $1,0 
OUR Agents and General Agents 
Contracts 
aa Givoet with Home Office GULF Life Insurance Company NO 
op first year commissions . . 
Vested renewal commissions Jacksonville, Florida Cor 
Bonus renewals for production 
Executive Promotions Elec 
OUR Special and Standard Policies M ; nae . 
eeeienet Hiiatitine tn Meal Miata . S. Niehaus has been made executive vice-president V 
(These need only explaining—to sell) : and treasurer; Oliver M. Whipple, vice-president to the 
ye eng paying 4%, on ois supervise stock and bond portfolios ; assistant vice-presi- con 
Pasthipeting and oun pertidigating , dent titles were added for John E. Hyman, actuary and pre 
Coupon and Return Premiums Dr. John A. Wilhelm, medical director ; Louis T. Bates pre: 
Testimonials from our policyholders is now assistant agency vice-president. 
OUR Financial Strength NC 
Capital and surplus—$1,676,000 : 
$117.70 of assets for every $100.00 liability HOME STATE Life Insurance Company Co 
Now in 25th year Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Write to: PAUL E. RYAN, Agency Vice-President Ne 
Doubles Capital 
Bankers Union Life Insurance Company New Vice-President 
1300 Grant Street—DENVER, COLORADO ; . ne\ 
Excellent territory available in California, Colorado, idaho, The company’s authorized capital has been increased an 
ne from $340,000 to $680,000 by increase in par value from ent 
$5 to $10 per share. 
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Hardin W. Masters has been elected vice-president of ~ 
the company in charge of the company’s investment 
program. 


MUTUAL SERVICE Life Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Moves to New Home Office Building 


The company has moved into its new $1,250,000 home 
office building located at 1919 University Avenue. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL Life Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


Enters Group A. & S. Field 


The company has tentatively set the date of July 1, 
1955 to enter the group accident and sickness insurance 
field. Group operations of the company are headed by 
vice-president John Hill. 


NEW YORK Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Liberalizes Underwriting Rules 


The company has liberalized its underwriting rules 
involving military risks and ratings for automobile 
racing drivers and production-line test pilots. Racing 
drivers of jalopy, hot-rod, foreign and sports cars will 
have a premium of only $5 a year extra instead of $10. 
Production-line test pilots are now offered full aviation 
coverage for an extra premium of $10 per year per 
$1,000 in amounts up to $25,000. 


NORTH AMERICAN Life Assurance 


Company, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Elects New President 


William M. Anderson has been elected president of 
the company to succeed Norman S. Robertson, who 
continues as chairman. John T. Bryden is now vice- 
president and general manager, and George Ryrie, vice- 
president and assistant general manager. 


NORTH AMERICAN Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


New Application 


The company has made available to its field force a 
new application that may be used ‘for any form of insur- 
ance issued by the company. This eliminates six differ- 
ent applications previously required. The non-medical 

(Continued on the next page) 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF 1954 


% New Life Insurance issued totaled $29.8 Mil- 
lion—37% more than in 1953, and the larg- 
est amount for any year in the Company’s 
history. 


% Lite insurance in Force reached a new all- 
time high at the year end of $143,860,009. 


% Assets are now $14,372,733.70, a gain of 
$2,603,825.35 in 1954. 


% Legal Reserves increased $1,862,629 during 
the year and total $10,035,867. 


% Surplus Funds for the Protection of Policy- 
owners reached an all-time high of 


$1,509,900.34 at the year end. 


% Premium Income was $3,535,942.34 or 14% 
greater than in 1953. 


United Services 


Life Insurance C 


1625 EYE STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON 6, 


Z 


BD. Cc. 
































NORTH AMERICAN LIFE—Continued 


application is a part of the new application form and 
contains only eleven questions for the adult male ap- 
plicant. 


OLD AMERICAN Life Company 
Seattle, Washington 


Officers Promoted 


Myrtle Lunn, secretary, has been promoted to vice- 
president and secretary ; Walter A. Lunn, treasurer, to 
vice-president and treasurer; William K. Robinson, 
actuary, to assistant secretary and actuary and Ernest 
J. Tardif, M.D. has been appointed medical director. 


PENINSULAR Life Insurance Company 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Stock Distributed 


The shares of this company, wholly owned affiliate of 
Occidental Life Insurance Company, Raleigh, N. C., 
were distributed to stockholders of the latter company 
on March 2. To facilitate the distribution, the capital 
stock of Peninsular was revised to consist of 1,060,000 
shares, $1 par value, and Occidental stockholders were 
issued one share of Peninsular stock for each share held. 
Control of the Peninsular had been acquired in 1934 and 
the balance of the outstanding stock purchased in 1944. 





Serving you in . 
| St. Louis 


¢ Downtown at the center of everything. 
¢ 300 luxurious rooms, all with bath. 

¢ Superior service and hospitality. 

¢ Coffee Shop and La Petite Room. 

¢ Completely air-conditioned. 

¢ Convention Facilities. 

¢ De Soto Tap Room. 

« Garage Service. 


HOTEL 





r Albert Harris, 
ame") Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


Arthur H. Friedman, Homer McLaughlin, 
Managing Director Mgr. 


PHONE — CEntral 1-8750 





PENNSYLVANIA Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Business Reinsured 


Effective March 1, all business of this company, ex- 
cept weekly debit accounts, was reinsured with the 
Mutual Benefit Group, Omaha, Neb. The hospitaliza- 
tion, health and accident policies amounting to about 
$3,000,000 in annual premiums were reinsured’ by Mu- 
tual Benefit Health & Accident Association, while the 
life business (about $7,000,000 in force) was reinsured 
by United Benefit Life Insurance Company. The Penn- 
sylvania Life will continue to handle its weekly debit 
business and will service the reinsured business until 
assumption certificates have been issued. 


PHILADELPHIA Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Officers Promoted 
Declares Stock Dividend 


Joseph E. Boettner has been elected vice-president of 
the company. As vice-president and superintendent of 
agencies he was most responsible for the rapid expansion 
in establishing new agencies, but will now extend his 
operations to other phases of the company’s activities. 
Louis Myers was elected secretary to succeed the late 
George E. Townsend. Other changes are: Lewis 0. 
George elected to the newly created office of director of 
administration in charge of internal home office man- 
agement; James H. Burdick and Alan L. Smith have 
been elected superintendents of agencies. 

The Board of Directors declared a 15% stock divi- 
dend which was payable on March 10th to stockholders 
of record on February 21, 1955. Stockholders have the 
right to buy or sell script for fractional sharés. 


PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of America 
Newark, New Jersey 


Plans Variable Income Plan 


This company has asked the New Jersey legislature 
to pass bills which would enable it to sell annuities, both 
group and individual, premiums for which would be 
invested in securities including common stocks. The 
bills have the backing of the New Jersey Department of 
Banking & Insurance. 

The proposed legislation, which would allow any New 
Jersey-domiciled life insurance company to do the type 
of business contemplated by the Prudential, would keep 
the sale of the variable-type of annuity under the super- 
vision of the insurance department. For example, the 
Prudential would not be setting up a separate corpora- 
tion for the business, but would establish a separate 
fund within the company. 

According to the company the variable annuity con- 
templated would guarantee no set sum of dollars to the 
annuitant, in the way that life insurance company an- 
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nuities do now. Instead, the annuitant, and his bene- 
ficiary if he made use of a period certain, would be guar- 
anteed a number of units which would vary in dollar 
value rather closely with the market value of stocks, 
since the fund would probably be invested largely in 
common stocks. 


POSTAL Life & Casualty Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


New Vice President 


C. M. Mitchell was named vice president and superin- 
tendent of agents. 


RESERVE Life Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Elects New Officers 


E. H. Barry, formerly executive vice president has 
been elected president to succeed C. A. Sammons, who 
is now chairman of the board. C. E. Rice, formerly ad- 
ministrative secretary is now secretary and treasurer. 


SECURITY MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, New York 


Enters Virgin Islands 


The company has extended its operations into the 
Virgin Islands and claims to be the first multiple line 
New York company to be licensed in this area. 


SOUTHLAND Life Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Officers Promoted 


The Board of Directors of the company has re-elected 
all officers and made several promotions which are: 
from assistant vice president to vice president, Glenn 
M. Brooks, George R. Cole, James B. Goodson, W. Neil 
Johnson, Jr., Louis F. Runge and Field Scovell ; to vice 
president and secretary, John L. Evans; to assistant 
comptroller, Jay T. Ward. 


STONEWALL Life Insurance Company 
Mobile, Alabama 


New Company 


Papers of incorporation were filed in Probate Court 
February 23 by this company, according to its president, 
F, E. Patrick. The new life insurance company is a 
subsidiary of ‘The Stonewall Insurance Company and 
has the sate officers and directors. It is capitalized at 
$100,000, with $50,000 surplus paid in and expects to 
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The Country's Most Friendly 
Company Offers . . . 


* Modern and attractive agent's and general agents contracts 
to those looking for a permanent connection. 


* Complete line of life insurance policy contracts from birth 
to age 65 with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile 
policy contracts. 


Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts 
with lifetime benefits. 





Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, 
medical and nurse benefits. 


* Complete substandard facilities. 


Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 
Older than 85% of all legal reserve life insurance companies 
COMPANY'S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 


Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas 


Michigan, 
i, Nebraska, New Jersey, 


North Dakota, hio 





and Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


C. G. Ashbrook, Executive Vice President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 











begin writing life policies in Alabama at an early date. 

The board of directors of the new company are: W. 
P. Backes, A. F. Delchamps, M. A. Eichold, R. W. 
Goldsby, G. T. McCorvey, F. E. Patrick and A. L. 
Staples. Its officers, besides Mr. Patrick, are G. T. Mc- 
Corvey, vice-president; W. P. Backes, secretary and 
W. F. Gump, assistant secretary. 


TEXAS Life Insurance Company 
Waco, Texas 


Officers Promoted 


Paul F. Dickard has been promoted to vice-president 
and secretary, and John D. Mayfield, III elected assist- 
ant secretary and assistant treasurer. 


VULCAN Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama 


Declares Stock Dividend 


The board of directors of the company authorized a 
10% dividend upon the issued and outstanding common 
stock. One share will be issued for every ten held by 
the stockholder, and in cases of fractional shares the 
company will pay cash at the rate of 10% of the cur- 
rently quoted price of $36 per share. The dividend will 
be paid to stockholders of record March 1, 1955, and 
will be paid on or after March 29. 
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You'll like everything 
about Old Line Life. 
We’re a sound, solid 
company ... “healthy” 
as can be... growing 
steadily every year. And 
we have plenty of room 
for men who desire 
to grow with us. You'll 
have the training, 
compensation, and 
“product” to get you 
started — and plenty 
of help along the 
way. For full details, 
write to Paul 
Parker, Dept. B-4. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 
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A General Agency Company — Select Territories Available 
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Phil Weber 
Vice-Pres. & 









INSTANTANEOUS RESERVATION SERVICE 
’ For immediate reservations at any Sonnabend Operated Hotel simply call the F 
hotel nearest you. 








in BOSTON: Somerset Hotel — KEnmore 6-2700 

In CHICAGO: Edgewater Beach Hotel — LOngbeach 1-6000 
In CLEVELAND: Hotel Cleveland — TOwer 1-8000 

in NEW YORK: Ritz Tower Hotel — PLaza 5-5000 


1 The Woodner in WASHINGTON, and The Plaza in NEW YORK 






have reciprocal arrangements with the above Sonnabend Operated 
Hotels and are included in our Instantaneous Reservation Service 
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look the stock car or hot rod racing 
activities of the promising young 
mechanic or truck driver. 

Questionnaires were sent to 
eighty-five companies in an effort 
to obtain an accurate account, or at 
least an average opinion, of the pres- 
ent methods being followed in deal- 
ing with these problems. The re- 
sponse was practically 100% and 
the information thus obtained was 
extremely helpful. The majority of 
the companies are currently issuing 
policies which contain the short- 
form or non-pro-rating Standard 
Provision I. It is very important, 
therefore, that the underwriters of 
these companies be on the lookout 
for those cases where unusuall) 
hazardous activities are engaged in 
by the applicant. 

Most of the companies agree that 
such activities as motorcycle aid 
automobile racing involve risks that 
cannot be accepted. Where this type 
of hazard was noted, the majority 
indicated they would refuse to issue 
unrestricted coverage, but some 
would issue the coverage with an 
exclusion supplement if state laws 
permitted. 


Increased Rate 


Several companies indicated they 
were experimenting with these ex- 
tra-hazard cases by charging an in- 
creased rate instead of modifying the 
coverage. This was more evident, 
however, in the case of athletic cov- 
erage and the less hazardous past- 
times than it was for the extremely 
hazardous activities. 

Perhaps the greatest problem en- 
countered in attempting to increase 
rates to cover the increased hazard, 
is the method to be used in deter- 
mining the amount of extra premium 
necessary. In some instances this 
can be handled by charging the rate 
for the next higher occupational 
class, or even the second or third 
higher class, as circumstances in- 
dicate. 

Another method used by some 
companies involves a percentage in- 
crease in the basic occupational rate. 
It is doubtful that either method 
could be satisfactorily used where 
the hazard involves any type of 
automobile or motorcycle racing or 
stunting. 
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In the past four or five years we 
have received numerous applications 
for semi-professional athletes. 
These, as a rule, are for accident only 
coverage and invariably include 
medical expense. These cases are 
hard to identify as the applications 
are for insurance on salesmen, gro- 
cery clerks, undertakers, truck driv- 
ers, etc. We watch for them, how- 
ever, when we receive several ap- 
plications from the same company 
representative for similar type poli- 
cies ON men in approximately the 
same age group. 

As this coverage is normally 
written only to provide more or less 
seasonal or temporary coverage, it 
is usually submitted on a quarterly 
basis or perhaps even on a monthly 
basis. As soon as the particular 
need for this coverage ends, the ma- 
jority of these policies lapse. Con- 
sequently, we have many lapses and 
replacements which are not only ex- 
pensive from the company’s point of 
view but also have an adverse effect 
on the agent’s persistency record. 
To overcome the high lapse ratio on 
this type of business, we require that 
it be written on at least a semi- 
annual or, preferably, an annual 
basis, 

The publicity currently being 
given to the “do it yourself” fad ap- 
parently works very well as an ad- 
vertising medium for the sale of all 
types of packaged kits for assembling 
everything from radios and boats up 
to entire homes. Time magazine car- 
ried a most interesting article in the 
August 2, 1954, issue under the title, 
“The Shoulder Trade.” 


No New Problem 


From our industry’s point of view, 
however, this “do it yourself” fad 
presents no particularly new prob- 
lem. It has always been the heritage 
of the American people to do things 
themselves. Therefore, our business 
has grown up with this class of peo- 
ple as our policyowners. The in- 
crease in cost of labor, as well as the 
disappearance of the traditional 
“handyman,” have merely caused 
more people to rely upon their own 
skills at repairing leaking faucets 
and installing a multitude of house- 
hold gadgets which are now being 
so. attractively advertised. Of 
course, the modern line of power 
tools has made these jobs easier, and 
possibly more dangerous. Since 
these activities have become a defi- 


General Agents and Managers Association 


of the Continental Assurance Co. 


of Chicago, Illinois 


E, the Members, Officers and Directors of the General 

Agents and Managers Association wish to extend to the 

management and staff of the Continental Assurance 

Company this expression of appreciation for the spirit 
and acts of teamplay characterizing our program. 


The constant interchange of thought and effort between the 
field and the home office is regarded and recognized as the pri- 
mary force behind a record of growth marked by the achievement 
of status among Three Billion Dollar Life Insurance Institutions. 
Teamplay and cooperation find tangible expression in advanced 
policies and enlightened practices. 


Among developments for our benefit in the past year, note- 
worthy have been the revision of the underwriters’ Preferred and 
Non-Can Policies and the introduction of the unique Life Paid- 
Up at 65, N. P., with return of premiums, the flexible Family 
Security Policies and Accelo Group Plan. For these actions and 
the magnificent cooperation in meeting our problems as manifest- 
ed by agency service month and by the brokerage manual and 
the group manual. The Association is most grateful and wishes, 
also, to express its appreciation of several conferences held this 
year in addition to the splendid regional conventions of the 
Pyramid Club, as well as the grand trip of the President’s Club. 


On the occasion of its annual meeting, to this greeting is 
added the pledge of this Association to the furtherance of the 
high ideals and great service to which Continental Assurance 
Company is dedicated and the declaration of the confidence of 
its members in the leadership of the Company as now constituted. 





Signed fopsne membership 
L klswe “NaS. 0. 
7 . ? 


. DIRECTOR PRES 
4 tushy Ad aus ; y 


DIRECTOR | ssi PRES. 








We can’t shake hands personally with every man in our 
field force — but we can in spirit— and at the same 
time say thanks for the fine job they did during 1954! 


There is great inner satisfaction in congratulating 
our men in the field for a job well done . . . a job that 
was well done because of teamwork. Not only do we at 
the home office feel gratified over the year’s efforts, but 
our agents can look back upon 1954 with deep personal 
satisfaction . . . and a substantial financial return for 
their production efforts. 


Saying congratulations is getting to be a habit here 
at the Midland Mutual, but each year there are more 
and more successful producers sharing in our gcod wishes. 
This is because wide-awake men are quick to recognize 
the many advantages the Midland Mutual has to offer. 


For information on Midland Mutual 
agency-building opportunities, write 
Charles E. Sherer, Director of Agencies. 


Year-End Report: 


$ 278,249,834 
$ 85,155,610 


Insurance In Force 
Admitted Assets 





Vocation vs Avocation—Continued 


nite part of the Americam way of 
life, we in the accident and sickness 
business must accept them as such 
and provide full coverage in our 
policies for such activities. 

We in the underwriting depart- 
ments of our companies are natu- 
rally interested in trying to provide 
complete coverage for as many pol- 
icyowners as we possibly can. It is 
our task, therefore, to deal with 
these little problems—these head- 
aches—and come up with a solution 
that will provide adequate coverage 
under accident and sickness plans 
which will be acceptable to that seg- 
ment of the insuring public which 
we have been discussing. Yet, this 
must be done on a basis which will 
be profitable to our companies and 
one under which it will not be neces- 
sary for all our policyowners to pay 
a higher premium for the-extra haz- 
ards involving a comparatively few. 

Such a basis is much nearer to be- 
ing a reality than it was even a year 
ago due to the continued, sincere 
efforts of the companies to provide 
complete accident and sickness pro- 
tection for everyone. Vocation and 
avocation can be a problem but it 
is just another stumbling-block 
which accident and sickness insurers 
will eventually use as a stepping- 
stone to greater service. 


M.D.R.T. QUALIFIERS 


THE THIRD LIST OF QUALIFIERS 
for the 1955 Million Dollar Round 
Table includes 286 qualifiers whose 
applications were approved between 
January 3lst and February 28th. 
These are divided among the five 
M.D.R.T. classifications as follows: 
Life and qualifying, repeating 113; 
life members, 40; life and qualiiy- 
ing, first time, 25; qualifying and 
repeating, 56; qualifying, first time, 
52. With the first two lists of 273 
and 260, respectively, this brings 
the total of officially qualified mem- 
bers through February 28th to 819. 

However the processing of pend- 
ing applications was slowed because 
sO many contained errors that neces- 
sitated returning the papers to the 
applicants or to their home offices. 
Thus at the time of this report there 
was a backlog of papers awaiting ap- 
proval. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS TOOL 


LOSED circuit television, a new 

medium of mass communication 
for business, has begun to make such 
progress that its value as a public 
relations tool can no longer be over- 
looked, according to William P. 
Rosensohn, president, Box Office 
Television, Inc. 


Recently the Farm Bureau In- 
surance Company, changing its 
name to Nationwide Insurance Com- 
pany and extending its operations 
nationally, convened an audience of 
18,000 employees, representatives 
and policyholders in twenty-one 
cities to tell them the news at the 
same time. This was the first time 
this medium had been employed in 
the insurance field. 


Overwhelming Response 


David Marshall, Farm Bureau’s 
director of public relations planning. 
commented afterwards: “We're 
overwhelmed by the response. Our 
agent and employee morale is at a 
new high, our people and our com- 
panies have gained greater prestige 
in their local communities than they 
have had in years, and our press and 
community relations have never been 
higher.” 


What exactly is closed circuit tele- 
vision? A simple definition would 
be that it is a method of communica- 
tion embracing the techniques of 
television, but using a special method 
of transmission so that only selected 
audiences are reached. These audi- 
ences may be in theatres, hotels or 
studios. Through the use of spe- 
cially designed projection equip- 
ment vast audiences can view the 
proceedings on large screens. This 
equipment can be installed in any 
community so that users of the 
medium can pick their viewing cities 
practically at will. 


Arranging a closed circuit telecast 
is not a complicated process, notes 
Mr. Rosensohn, “We have de- 
veloped the technique to the point 
where a minimum amount of time 
is required for organization and re- 
hearsal. From our experience, we 
estimate that for every hour of tele- 
cast, only three hours of rehearsal 
are required. 


For April, 1955 


“In considering time, we must not 
overlook the vast number of man 
hours saved on the part of the peo- 
ple attending the telecast in various 
cities. The time that is saved by 
eliminating the need to travel great 
distances to a national convention 
or to a central meeting point for a 
regional meeting is easily translated 
into money. 

“Another advantage is that all 
salient points of an important mes- 
sage can be presented by top man- 
agement with dramatic impact. Fur- 
thermore, all people who should be 
reached can attend, rather than the 
handful who usually attend a na- 
tional meeting at one central point. 


Various Locations 


Closed circuit telecasts are not 
limited to one point of origin. Pick- 
ups can be made from various loca- 
tions and questions from any view- 
ing point can be answered through 
two-way hookups. 

“The cost of producing a business 
meeting via closed circuit television 
is not high. The basic network costs 


for a one hour conference are based 
upon actual costs, plus a fee of 
17.65%. These include all factors 
involved in the origination, trans- 
mission and projection of the pro- 
gram. 

“The average multi-city network 
would cost approximately $1500 per 
city. Thus a network of twenty cities 
would cost only $30,000 for a one 
hour conference.” 

This is a new medium, but not 
an untried one. Almost twenty 
closed circuit business telecasts have 
already been produced for companies 
including Ford, Chrysler, Wyeth 
Laboratories, Pan American World 
Airways, The Sheraton Hotel Cor- 
poration and Kaiser Willys. Five 
major firms have thought so much 
of it that they have repeated their 
use of the medium. More and more 
companies are coming to realize the 
value of closed circuit television in 
effectiveness, time and cost. 

All indications point to an ever 
increasing use by industry of the 
medium to a point where reserva- 
tions must be made well in advance 
for a closed circuit TV meeting. 











C.L.U. Questions—from page 59 


ments provide that a certain mini- 
mum number of payments will be 
paid whether or not the annuitant 
dies before receiving them. Instal- 
ment refund annuities provide that 
payments continue until they equal 
the consideration paid for the an- 
nuity without interest, if the annui- 
tant should die before receiving this 
amount. Cash refund annuities pro- 





vide for a single payment at the 
death of the annuitant equal to the 
difference between the consideration 
paid and the annuity payments re- 
ceived before death. 

(3) Annuities may be classified 
with respect to the number of lives 
involved as single life annuities and 
annuities involving more than one 
life. Annuities involving more than 
one life may be further classified as 
joint life annuities, joint and survi- 





és Gest? 


ment Center in Pittsburgh. 


agencies. 


opportunities of their job. 





Which way 


General Agent G. Harold Moore, C.L.U., Director of the Pittsburgh Training Center 


Probably every successful underwriter some time in his career is 
faced with the problem of whether he should continue in personal 
selling or try his hand in agency management. 
representatives decide for themselves which way is best, State Mutual 
has established a unique Management Training and Market Develop- 


After completing concentrated on-the-job instruction in recruiting, 
supervising and management, those men with proven administrative 
potentials are assured of early opportunities to head their own 
Others, realizing that their talents and/or temperaments 
are not suited for management work, return to personal production 
more convinced than ever before of the importance and unlimited 


This program with a purpose enables an underwriter to pretty 
much discover for himself which way is best—for him. 


a5 ye MUTWAL LIFE 


OF WORCESTER, mance Lompany 


ROBERT H. DENNY, Vice-President 





To help our qualified 












vorship annuities, and survivorship 
or reversionary annuities. 

Single life annuities provide that 
payments are contingent on the con- 


tinuation of one life. Joint life an- 
nuities provide that payments are 
contingent on the continuation of 
two lives and payments cease upon 
the termination of either life. Joint 
and survivorship annuities provide 
that payments are contingent on the 
continuation of either of the two 
lives and payments continue until the 
termination of both lives. Survivor 
ship annuities provide that payments 
are contingent on two lives and that 
payments commence upon the death 
of a specified life and continue until 
the death of the second life. If the 
second life predeceases the first life, 
the contract is terminated. 


QUESTION 5. 


a. “A” is a 31 year old in- 
dustrial chemist earning $12,500 
as an employee of a prosperous 
and progressive plastics manufac- 
turing company for which he has 
worked seven years. He has a 
wife, age 30, and two daughters, 
ages 3 and 5. He owns $10,000 
of National Service life insurance 
on the term plan, $5,000 of con- 
tributory group life insurance in 
his company plan, and $18,000 
of ordinary life insurance. He 
has been continuously covered 
under social security for seven 
years and has a World War II 
service-connected disability rated 
at 60% for which he receives 
disability compensation. 

(a) *A” has heard that upon 
his death his family will be en- 
titled to pension benefits from the 
federal government because of 
his service-connected disability. 
He has also heard that payment 
of his life insurance proceeds 
might disqualify his dependents 
for the pension benefits unless 
arranged in a particular manner. 

(1) Explain carefully the na- 
ture of the government pension 
benefits available to ‘A’s” de- 
pendents in the event of his death 
from a cause not connected with 
his military service. 

(2) Explain how the payment 
of the proceeds under “A’s” life 
insurance should be arranged to 
avoid disqualifying his depend- 
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ents for the pension benefits. Be 
specific. 

(b) “A” has decided that he 
will convert his N.S.L.L. term con- 
tract to a permanent form of 
N.S.L.1. In light of the facts 
which have been given. 

(1) What type of permanent 
N.S.L.I. contract would you rec- 
ommend for “A”? Give your 
reasoning. 

(2) Outline the advantages 
and disadvantages to “A” in mak- 
ing such conversion at this time. 

(c) “A” has heard that his 
group life insurance is also con- 
vertible to permanent insurance. 
Explain the nature of the conver- 
sion privileges under the usual 
group life insurance policy. 


Answer to Question 5. 


5. (a) (1) Widows and children 
of veterans of World War I or II 
who die as a result of causes not 
traceable to military service and who 
have a service connected disability 
are entitled to certain pension bene- 
fits. ‘‘A” meets these conditions, and 
his dependents could receive an in- 
come of $67.20 per month until the 
older child reaches 18, $60 per month 
until the younger child reaches age 
18, and his widow would receive 
$48 per month thereafter. 

However, no payments may be 
made to a widow alone or to a child 
alone whose annual income from 
other sources exceeds $1,400 or to 
a widow with a child or children 
whose annual income exceeds $2,700. 
In determining such outside income, 
government life insurance payments 
and disability or death benefits paid 
by the United States government 
under other laws administered by 
the veterans administration are not 
considered. Where payments to a 
widow are disallowed or discon- 
tinued by reason of the income 
limitation, payment to children of 
the deceased veteran may be made 
as though there were no widow. 

(2) To avoid disqualifying “‘A’s” 
dependents for the pension benefit 
described in (1) above, “A’s” com- 
mercial life insurance should be pay- 
able in a lump sum, or in income 
subject to the beneficiary’s unquali- 
fied right to take all or any part of 
the proceeds before commencement 
of the income. The proceeds of the 
policy will then be considered income 
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THE PILOT 
EMBLEM 


The Pilot's emblem is a natural one: a ship's steel-eyed 
pilot at his wheel, and an illustration of majestic 

Pilot Mountain, historic outpost in the Blue Ridge that 
guided Saura Indians for centuries. The Pilot seal 


has always symbolized protection and security. 
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in the calendar year in which “A” 
dies, which will disqualify his bene- 
ficiaries for pension payments during 
that year, but it will not disqualify 
them for subsequent years. When 
commercial life insurance is payable 
in a lump sum, or is payable in in- 
come subject to the beneficiary’s un- 
qualified right to take all or any part 
of the proceeds in a lump sum before 
commencement of the income, the 
total proceeds will be considered 
“outside income” in the calendar 
year of the veteran’s death for the 
purpose of determining eligibility 
for government pension benefits. In 
such cases, payments subsequently 


received under a settlement option 
(whether elected by the insured or 
the beneficiary) will not be counted 
until the total received in income is 
equal to the total proceeds which 
were considered “income” in the 
year of death. Proceeds need not 
be withdrawable at any time. It is 
only necessary for the widow to 
have this right at the time of claim. 

The proceeds under ‘“A’s” 
N.S.L.I. may be arranged in any 
manner without affecting the eligibil- 
ity of his dependents for the pension. 

(b) (1) “A” may convert his 
N.S.L.I. term contract to one or 

(Continued on the next page) 


$1 





C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


more of the following permanent 
form of N.S.L.I. ordinary life, 30- 
payment life, 20-payment life, en- 
dowment at age 65, endowment at 
age 60, 20-year endowment, or any 
combination of these forms. The 
converted policy may be made effec- 
tive as of any current premium due- 
date, with rates and values based 
upon the attained age of the insured 
at his nearest birthday, or the con- 
verted policy may be made effective 


as of any past monthly premium due- 
date, back to and including the origi- 
nal effective date of the term con- 
tract. If the term policy has been 
renewed, as “A’s” apparently has, 
the converted policy may be dated 
back to any premium due-date in 
any past five-year term period. In 
such cases rates and values will be 
based on the insured’s age at nearest 
birthday as of the effective date thus 
selected. Any combination of term 
and permanent plans may be ar- 
ranged, but no policy may be for 
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Like living 

= in a home 

then getting back 
more than you paid for rent. 


for 30 years... 





premiums 


o* in CASH 


0 Life Insurance 


years 


$10,000 


$343.10 


*The dividends in this 

illustration are neither estimated 

nor guaranteed, but are computed on 

the same basis as the scale of dividends in 

effect at the date of this illustration, Jan- 

vary 1, 1955. Similarly, the interest rate 

assumed is that currently allowed on such 
accumulations. 
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car for 30 
then getting back 
more than you paid for it. 
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less than $1,000 or in an amount 
not a multiple of $500. 

The ordinary life plan is perhaps 
the most appropriate for “A” at 
this time. It gives him the greatest 
amount of protection per premiun: 
dollar of any permanent form of 
insurance. The fact that he has a 
service-connected disability rated at 
60% indicates that his life ex- 
pectancy may be shorter than it 
normally would be, and for this 
reason limited payment contracts 
and endowments are less favorable 
than they would otherwise be. The 
conversion should be as of the at- 
tained age for the same reason. 

(b) (2) Advantages to “A” in 
converting his N.S.L.1. term contract 
to a permanent form of N.S.L.I. at 
the present time are that conversion 
establishes the premium rate for the 
remainder of “‘A’s” life, thus elimi- 
nating the periodic increases as- 
sociated with renewable term insur- 
ance, and that conversion to a per- 
manent type of contract means that 
“A” will be accumulating cash values 
in his life insurance which are avail- 
able for use as an emergency fund, 
for ultimate retirement, or for other 
worthwhile purposes. 

The principal disadvantages in 
converting the N.S.L.I. term policy 
are that a higher premium rate will 
be required, and, because of the 
higher premium rate, “A” may. be 
prevented from purchasing addi- 
tional life insurance. * 

(c) Conversion of group life in- 
surance contracts is usually allowed 
within a fixed period (usually 30 or 
31 days) after termination of em- 
ployment with the company through 
which the group insurance is pur- 
chased, or after termination of the 
master group insurance contract. 
When one of these conditions is met 
the insured individual has the option 
of converting his insurance to any 
permanent form of life insurance 
available from the insurance com- 
pany at the time conversion is made, 
and at the premium rate then in 
effect for his age. Evidence of in- 
surability is not required. Usually 
there is a limitation on the amount 
of group insurance which may be 
converted to a permanent form of 
life insurance and this limit may be 
lower than the amount carried on 
the lives of some of the individuals 
in the group. 

(To be continued) 
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OUR FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
44th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Showing Condition as of December 31, 1954 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve on Policies 


Cash in Bank 
Bonds 
U. S. Government ... 
Foreign Government. 
State, County, 
Municipal 
Public Utility and 
Industrial 


9,675,540.90 $32,379,513.68 
$ 6,330,903.42 Commissioners Security Valuation Re- 

48,584.97 251,790.96 
7 


1,963,018.59 5,142.09 


1,333,033.92 


1,443,920.00 
85,832.00 


Unrealized Profit on Stocks 


Reserve to Provide for Fluctuation of 
Mortality and Market Value of 
Assets 2,315,649.27 

Credits to Policyowners Left with 
Company on Deposit at Interest ... 

Taxes Payable in 1955 


Death Claims Reported but Proof Not 
Completed on or Before December 
1954 


Premiums and Interest Paid in 


1,529,752.00 


Real Estate Owned 
Home Office Property 
For Investment 

Purposes 
R. E. Sales Contracts 

First Mortgage Loans 3. 31 

Farm Properties =e 
Conventional 1,691,585.48 
FHA & Veterans .. 10,629.99 

City Properties 
Conventional 20,684,408.35 Special 
FHA & Veterans .. 915,676.03 in 19 

Loans Secured by Legal Reserves on 
Policies 

Interest Due and Accrued 

Other Assets ,581.3% 

Net Premiums in Process of Collection 580,825.51 950,000.00 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS ... $38,804,969.21 TOTAL LIABILITIES $38,804,969.21 


For the Protection of Company Policyowners we had on Deposit with the State of Kansas, 
December 31, 1954, $32,077,997.24. This amount is more than required by law. «+ Insurance 
in Force December 31, 1954, $126,708,088.00. +* Paid to Living Policyowners and Beneficiaries 
During 1954, $1,263,927.98. + Paid to Living Policyowners and Beneficiaries 
Since Organization, $29,538,244.27. 


FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE 


HOME OFFICE, WICHITA, KANSAS INSURANCE COMPANY 


. L. Burns, President + Frank B. Jacobshagen, Vice President-Secretary * J. H. Stewart, Jr., Vice President-Treasurer 


624,714.52 1,128,683.54 


137,636.99 


400,000.00 


214,466.51 
10,248.01 


52,352.15 
455,212.28 
9,195.51 
49,792.74 
1,000,000.00 


2,206,004.77 
223,842.40 Capital 
64,581.33 


Surplus 











MAJOR MEDICAL'S FUTURE—from page 30 





EXPERIMENT III 
Deductible $300 — Not integrated 
Maximum $5000 — No time limit 
Active dependents . Retired dependents 
aid 


Paid % No. 
Ave. Clm. total Claims 
423 15.9 10 


Total dependents 
Paid 

Paid % No. 

Ave. Clm. total Claims 
617 10.0 179 
715 14.1 I 11,900 1,082 19.5 100 
1,319 12.3 | 952 952 1.6 43 
208 6.1 131 
202 1.8 41 


49,297 560 10.9 1,538 , 92 
5.413 2,707 1.2 53 53 ° 3 
65,641 1,193 14.5 12,573 967 . 68 
770 193 2 629 629 é 5 
7,626 381 1.7 921 461 d 22 
23,565 548 5.2 16,658 4,165 d 47 


Total 
Amt. 
71,434 
63,598 
55,382 
27,295 
8,275 


Total 
Amt. 
6,171 


Total 
Amt. 
77,605 
75,498 
56,334 
27,295 
8,275 


Paid 
Ave. Clim. 
434 
755 
1,310 
208 
202 


Type of disability 
. Female disorders ......... 
. Cancer (tumor, cysts) .... 
. Mental illness 


. Digestive tract (gastro-in- 

ER sy ee 

. Diabetes ...... 

. Circulatory & heart 

. Goiter .. eT 

Abdominal hernia 

. Accidents, fractures 

. Eye, ear, nose & throat dis- 
orders (other than tonsils 
and adenoids) 

. Genito-urinary disorders .. 10 


50,835 
5,466 
78,214 
1,399 
8,547 
40,223 


553 
1,822 
1,150 

280 

389 


Mon FUP wWNH>- 


9,090 


10,920 
3.050 


3,553 


364 
321 
439 
130 

79 
722 
881 
60! 


573 


325 2.0 1,830 915 , 30 
305 Py 503 503 d HW 
. Respiratory disorders .... 23 10,484 456 2.3 52 52 ; 24 10,536 
. Hemorrhoids 21 2,721 130 6 21 2,721 
. Tonsils & adenoids ....... 1 79 79 I 79 
. Arthritis 13 7,465 574 1.7 4,088 1,363 6.7 16 11,553 
..Nervous system disorders 24 20,844 869 4.6 1,186 1,186 19 25 22,030 
Ss ¢ "oe 34 19,120 562 4.2 1,921 1,921 3.2 35 21,041 


538 1,089 


3 
1 
I 


838 


100.0 56 


Totals: 100.0 


451,149 60,975 894 512,124 





whole bill. Surgical plans were in- 
vented to “pay-all.” So, why not 
pay the non-surgical case as well? 
Thus, we now have major plans for 
minor medical. 
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Year after year, the amount that 
has to be thrown into the pot in- 
creases. With each increase, some 
supposedly minor item of coverage 
is added to make the increased pre- 


mium more palatable, only to find 
after another year that the minor 
additional coverage has produced 
major losses. We have now reached 
(Continued on the next page) 
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the point where thinking men know 
that there is but one sound way to 
end the series of abuses and eco- 
nomic waste that have brought 
basic coverage to the brink of no 
return, and that is to introduce a 
deductible for minor medical. What 
is more, a man is no longer classified 
as reactionary for advocating it. One 
by one, the service corporations are 
introducing deductibles. Deductibles 
are now a reality in Wisconsin and 
Michigan. Others will follow. The 


L 








mythical tree of pay-all-ism is begin- 
ning to bear fruit. Let’s hope it is 
not the bitter fruit of public disillu- 
sion. 

Simultaneously, with the adoption 
of deductibles, other service organi- 
zations are adopting forms of major 
medical. California led the field. 
Massachusetts has gone all out for 
major medical. You find no corri- 
dors in their plans. This will com- 
petitively influence coverage. Unless 
there is a sudden alteration of our 
course by reason of government in- 
tervention, I believe we can look for- 
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or Person Who Is Sold o 
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This May Be You! 


If you are really sold on life insurance selling 


and expect to make it a successful career, investigate 
this exceptional opportunity to establish and build a 
very profitable agency... with our money! 

Ever since 1905, when it was established, The Lafayette Life 
Insurance Company has been growing steadily, soundly. Our 
general agent’s contract provides extensive benefits and financial 
aids that assure unusual security. Incomes of those with us five 
years or more average $10,000...and many exceed $15,000. You, 

too, may increase earnings rapidly with Lafayette 


Life. We will be glad to show you how. Write 





NEW CONTRACTS 
FULL VESTING 
NO PENALTIES 








in confidence to M. V. Goken, Director 
of Agencies... 
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ward to the day when competition 
will eliminate the corridor deducti- 
ble. We will have to write broad 
coverage major medical at a rate 
necessary to support it, financed in 
part, out of savings resulting from 
the deductible being placed on the 
basic coverages. 


Diversity of Costs 


With the advent of a basic de- 
ductible, and a broad form major 
medical, we will see the beginning 
of the end of uniform rating for all 
classes of people. In no coverage 
other than life insurance and pen- 
sions is there such a great diversity 
between costs of the young and 
the old. We presently have grous 
in force paying a premium of $2.50 
per month for a family. For the 
identical coverage another group is 
paying $18.50. If you add to the 
cost of the employed group, the cost 
of taking care of retired people, 
some $20 to $25 per month per 
family you create a situation under 
which the younger man and the 
younger woman will refuse to pay 
an average rate, even if the employer 
is making a substantial contribution. 
This means a beginning will have to 
be made in reserving against the haz- 
ard of age. 


The problem is much more serious 
than in group life because the age 
at which the hazard begins to be- 
come large occurs at a much younger 
age than does group life. The prob- 
lem of a broad form of coverage for 
older people is so great that any 
attempt to solve the future financing 
of such persons by reliance upon a 
pay-as-you-go basis is plain eco- 
nomic suicide. Building today for 
tomorrow’s hazard is the one thing 
the insurance business knows some 
thing about. As the service corpora 
tions influence the insurance indus- 
try into broad coverage with de- 
ductibles applied against the basic 
hospitalization and medical plans. 
we will see the insurance industry) 
coming into its own. 

Fore-runner to this is the recent 
development in personal major med 
ical insurance. Plans have now beer 
developed to provide non-cancellable 
guaranteed renewable for life poli- 
cies under a level premium theory 
based upon age at entry. Here again, 
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some plans are very broad, others 
are limited. Fundamental, however, 
is the recognition of the fact that 
major medical represents a hazard 
by reason of the aging process that 
cannot be taken care of under a 
pay-as-you-go system. This also 
creates a new problem for group 
major medical. What will we do 
about an older man who loses his 
job and has to pay the rate at age 
of entry in order to get protection 
on an individual basis? 

Out of the level premium system, 
there will, of necessity, come a 
further development. At ages under 
30, the level premiums I have seen 
call for an annual expenditure for a 
family of about $60. At age 55, it 
is $300 or more. With competition 
constantly at work, will there not be 
a great deal of salesmanship exer- 
cised on younger men with families 
to buy a term plan not under a level 
premium method with the thought 
of saving $20 or more per year, Will 
it not be easy to persuade the young 
man that by the time he has reached 
the age of 35, he will have so much 
money and success that money will 
not be of any consequence, and that 
he can save $20 now. To offset this, 
the level premium plan has nothing 
to offer except recitations of dire 
consequences if the success is not 
forthcoming. 


Cash Values 


This is similar to a life insurance 
company arming its agents with a 
life insurance policy on a term basis 
renewable to age 55 to compete with 
a 5 or 10 year term policy. They 
just don’t do that. Instead, they sell 
ordinary insurance, 20 and 30 year 
pay life and endowments. How do 
they meet price competition? That’s 
simple. In an ordinary policy, a man 
builds a stake in his own future. If 
the going gets tough, he has paid up 
values, loan values and cash values. 
Because of the hazards involved in 
major medical, I can see a similar 
development in this line. Why not 
build up cash values in the younger 
years which can be used to help de- 
fray cost in the older years. Why 
not give a man a stake in his policy 
so that if things go wrong and his 
wages are cut off, his protection 
doesn’t go down the drain the minute 
his premium is over-due. If that 
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Rereuca of an original 
blockhouse at Fort Presque 
Isle (1795) built in honor 
of General ““Mad”’ Anthony 
Wayne, famous Revolu- 
tionary War figure. 


Photograph by A. Aubrey Bodine 


Symbol of Protection 


Fn earlier times the blockhouse was a more rugged guardian 
of life and property. Today, for more than 600,000 owners 
of policies, The Baltimore Life Insurance Co. stands as their 
“Guardian of Security.” 


Baltimore Life serves Erie, Pa. and vicinity through 
its Erie District Office at 10th & State Streets. 


me Baltimore Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


Established 1882 





idea sells ordinary in face of ten year 
term, why won't it sell lifetime 
major medical in competition with a 
cancellable policy? Such a policy is 
vitally needed to give men continuity 
of protection during a lay-off or at 
termination of employment at an age 
when cost of entry into a new med- 
ical insurance plan would be pro- 
hibitive. 


Two Areas of the Future 


Why not? The actuaries have put 
their finger on the real obstacle. 
Under life insurance, the insurer 
guarantees to deliver at death or on 


a given date, a specified sum of 
money. The unknown is the date of 
death. This unknown is scientifically 
approached through mortality tables. 
The amount of money that has to be 
set up today for tomorrow is a 
known quantity. What has to be 
delivered in the future is also a 
known quantity. From a_ purely 
mathematical standpoint, the value 
of the dollar on the delivery date 
has no effect upon today’s calcula- 
tions. Under major medical insuf- 
ance, the same situation does not 
hold true. The unknown regarding 
loss payments can be scientifically 
(Continued on the next page) 
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approached through morbidity 
tables. That morbidity tables are 
now dramatically lacking is further 
evidence that accident and health in- 
surance needs scientific develop- 
ment. The major problem arising 
out of the life time level approach to 
medical is the problem of reserving 
sufficient dollars today to pay for 
the cost of service in the future. 
What will the cost of medical care 
be in the future? That depends upon 


two things—(1) the 
power of the dollar (2) the progress 


purchasing 


in the science of medicine. This 
opens up two areas of the future as 
it relates to the business of insurance 
—(a) government intervention and 
(b) medicine in insurance. 

The question of government inter- 
vention is really a dynamite-laden 
topic. The industry is vehemently 
divided. Opinion varies from idea 
that any activity by government is 
evil, to the idea that the government 
should take over all health insurance. 
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life insurance in force exceeds 
$730,000,000.00 


PLUS: One of the most advanced agent's training 
programs in the nation . . . Supervised offices .. . 
Trained Group men to assist agents . . . An alert 
Underwriting and home office staff . . . Top com- 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Dallas 








JEFFERSON 
STANDARD’S 


Vii. 
A% 


Says:“4% paid on dividends and policy 
proceeds puts Jefferson Standard in a class 
by itself. Guaranteeing 242% on policies 
currently issued, my company has never 
paid less than 4% interest on policy pro- 
ceeds left on deposit to provide income. 


4% is the highest rate of interest paid by 
any major life insurance company. Policy- 
holders know and appreciate the added 


Over $1.3 Billion 
Insurance in Force 


Jefferson 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


income from 4% — yes, 4% makes a 
big difference.” 


\tandard 


Home Office: Greensboro, N.C. 











In between there are two areas of 
opinion, the one bemoaning the sad 
state of national affairs, waiting in 
despair for the day of doom to strike, 
the other being completely prag- 
matic busily straddling the fence in 
the hope of coming out on top no 
matter which way the government 
moves. 


Federal Reinsurance 


I was one of the insurance people 
who was called upon to give testi- 
mony before the Wolverton Commit- 
tee. I undertook to demonstrate 
that the insurance industry is striv- 
ing to meet the public demand hy 
describing the experiment being car- 
ried out under major medical insur- 
ance. I tried to demonstrate that 
knowledge concerning this question 
could only be had by careful re- 
search. Knowledge cannot be legis- 
lated into existence. I gained the 
impression that no other activity of 
the insurance industry made a more 
profound impression upon our legis- 
lators than the activity on major 
medical. An objective analysis of 
the Federal reinsurance bill gives 
the distinct impression that it was 
motivated by a sincere desire to do 
something constructive in the major 
medical field, but from the knowl- 
edge we have gained in experimen- 
tation in this field, I believe this re- 
insurance method is not attuned to 
the objective. . 

There seems to be quite general 
acceptance of the thesis that if pri- 
vate enterprise over a_ reasonable 
period of time does not meet public 
demands, the people turn to the gov 
ernment, 

Again, it seems to be a proper 
statement that no one single item 
of the problem has served to creat 
more public sentiment than adequat: 
coverage at a reasonable price fo: 
those growing old. By those grow 
ing old, I do not mean the retired 
and the octogenarians. The deadlin¢ 
is age 50. If you see medical costs 
mount with age as I have seen then 
under this experiment, you wil 
agree that if the insurance industry 
is to provide adequate coverage at a 
price the older man can pay, the 
higher costs of aging will have to be 
redistributed over the adult lifetime 
of the individual. This can mean 
only one thing, reserving. But who 
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will guarantee that the funds set up 
in reserves will buy the care in the 
future. It is the responsibility of 
government to prevent the type of 
inflation that destroys our economy. 
On the other hand, under major 
medical insurance as it will soon de- 
velop, there will be a distinction be- 
tween medical costs. 

It is a normal function of the 
family budget to anticipate medical 
costs up to a certain percentage of 
income. This is as much a part of 
daily living as grocery bills, rent and 
clothing. This principle is even now 
recognized in our income tax laws. 
expense in excess of this amount is 
not something that is normally an- 
ticipated. It is a truly insurable 
item, a major medical insurance 
item. If, then, the government pre- 
vents runaway inflation, the insur- 
ance industry can guarantee ade- 
quacy of the purchasing power of re- 
serves set up today to buy major 
medical care tomorrow. 


Medical Progress 


The second element in the future 
of major medical is medical prog- 
ress. But progress in medicine can 
do the industry little good unless 
there is a reawakening in our indus- 
try for research through which we 
learn to harness medical knowledge 
to serve our needs. The greatest 
tragedy of the group insurance de- 
velopment in our country is the 
sacrifice that has been made of true 
research. Under competitive pres- 
sures to produce the lowest net cost, 
companies delegated to policyholders 
first the job of collecting premiums 
from individuals, then the job of 
keeping records of individuals in- 
sured, then the job of paying bene- 
fits to claimants, Companies assigned 
the job of recording claim payments 
and total premium payments to ma- 
chines, producing a yearly summa- 
tion to determine whether the com- 
pany won or lost. The major effort 
in conducting such an operation is 
to create ironclad controls, so no one 
in the company does anything that 
will cost money, since there is no 
money available for service. Re- 
search is the heart of business. With- 
out research, an industry dies. To 
conduct a business without including 
the cost of research as a necessary 
business tool, is to commit economic 
suicide. 
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a national leader in the non-cancellable dis- 
ability field. 


a well-equipped, competitive life insurance 
underwriter. 


a sound group carrier with exceptional plans 
both for employers of 10-24 people and 
those larger. 


The Paul Revere 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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BILLIONS 
of Life 


Insurance 
in Force 


What we have learned about ma- 
jor medical insurance on the smaller 
risks is that you cannot delegate 
record keeping to the policyholder. 
With five or more thousand at stake 
on the individual, and twenty or 
more thousand on the family, the 
policyholder needs the protection of 
an independent set of records. 
Claims need professional handling. 
Medical cost must be evaluated. 
Above all, research is needed to 
analyze causes and effect, without 
which the future is blind. 


AMERICAN 
NATIONAL 
INSURANCE 


CO. 


GALVESTON,TEXAS 
e 


1905 - 1955 
‘Fifty Years of 


Progress ™ 


Present indications are that we 
are in the dawn of great new dis- 
coveries in medicine, I am not re- 
ferring here to new discoveries in 
the field of antibiotics. I refer to the 
new movement in basic medical phi- 
losophy which is geared to keep 
healthy people healthy. It is a new 
science predicated on health as a 
product of job environment with the 
tools of medicine applied to prevent- 
ing disease, rather than merely cur- 
ing disease. It is a science that seeks 

(Continued on the next page) 
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the cause of cancer so it can be 
prevented, it seeks to know the 
cause of heart disease and all the 
other major illnesses not only to 
cure people but to teach people how 
to avoid them. Above all, it is geared 
to solve the problem of that one- 
third of the people who spend their 
lives “not feeling good” who are un- 
lucky enough to develop symptoms 
which the science of medicine, as a 
purely curative instrument, cannot 
classify. 

Our universities are developing 
specialized courses to train doctors 
in industrial preventive medicine. 
The day is close at hand when the 
American Medical Association will 
recognize this specialty in medicine 
as having equal stature with sur- 
gery. If the insurance industry 
could do for the industrial physician 
what the soap companies have done 
for the surgeon, we would be making 
great progress. More important, if 
we do the research necessary to 
harness the knowledge of industrial 
preventive medical science, the dol- 
lars for research will represent only 
a small part of the dollars saved in 
payments for cure. Prevention is 
the key to guarantee the adequacy of 
reserves. 


A Great Future 


Thus, barring socialization of our 
industry, major medical can make 
our future great with ever increas- 
ing opportunity as our economic life 
unfolds. Even the complexities of 
coverage may be solved. You have 
all read of labor’s objectives to ob- 
tain a guaranteed annual wage. This 
objective has been a long time in 
building to a proposal stage. While 
it poses many problems for business 
management, no one can deny that if 
it can be accomplished, it could con- 
tribute much to the stability of our 
economic life. If it succeeds, major 
medical can move in to insure med- 
ical cost in any year in excess of a 
certain percentage of the guaranteed 
wage. 

As I see it then, through major 
medical insurance, the insurance in- 
dustry is provided an opportunity 
to build itself into an indispensable 
asset in our way of life. Whether 


it accepts the challenge is contingent 
upon the wisdom and courage of 
insurance management to set aside 
dollars now to build against the haz- 
ards of the future, rediscover the 
need for providing an insurance 
service, reinstitute research as an 
essential element of progress, har- 
ness the knowledge of medicine to 
work for maintenance of the people’s 
health. We dare not become an in- 
stitution of untouchables to whom all 
public opinion, critical of our con- 
duct, is automatically classified as 
being the product of either igno- 
rance or prejudice. Our future con- 
sists in so building our service that 
people can find in us both under- 
standing of their problems and secu- 
rity worthy of confidence. This. fu- 
ture belongs to those willing to reach 
for it. 


NEW DIRECTION FOR A. & H. 


“MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE insur- 
ance contains the seed of an idea that 
may give new direction to health 
care insurance,” according to John 
P. Hanna, managing director of the 
Health and Accident Underwriters 
Conference. The idea, he says, is 
budgeting. In an article in American 
Economic Security, a bi-monthly re- 
view published by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, he 
points to the activities of several 
companies who integrate basic and 
major medical coverage with the ac- 
cent on a low budgetable deductible. 
This he.says may be the most sig- 
nificant development since the intro- 
duction of major medical itself. 


RECORD LOW 
MORTALITY 


AMERICAN WAGE-EARNERS = and 
their families enjoyed a new low 
mortality record last year, accord- 
ing to the Metropolitan. Nearly all 
causes of death, except cancer, 
showed decreases last year, says the 
company. The good record is at- 
tributed to advances in medical 
sciences and public health adminis- 
tration, the high standard of living, 
and, for 1954 in particular, freedom 
from major outbreaks of respiratory 
disease. 


JOINT COMMITTEE 
ORGANIZATION 


Four TASK FORCES with nine sub- 
committees now make up the Joint 
Committee on Health Insurance, 
according to its latest plan of organ- 
ization. More than eighty company 
representatives are actively working 
on the following study groups: 
Task Force One—A. & H. trade as- 
sociation realignment and public re- 
lations. 

Task Force Two—Regulation and 
self-regulation. 

Task Force Three—Improvement of 
A. & H. coverages to the public. 
Task Force Four—Reserves  re- 
quired for A. & H. insurance. 

Task Force Three, because of the 
nature of its assignment, has estal)- 
lished the following study  sub- 
groups: renewal of policies; im- 
provement in comprehensiveness oi 
coverage and policy language; sub 
standard risks; sales methods ; claim 
costs controls ; average risk and care 
of the indigent. 


A Long Range Program 


The Joint Committee on Healt! 
Insurance was formed to develop a 
long-range program to study and 
assist in developing methods for 
further extending and improving 
health care and health insurance pro- 
tection for the public. One of the an- 
nounced basic objectives of the entire 
program was defining with greater 
exactness the role voluntary health 
insurance can play in helping to meet 
the whole problem of public health. 

This program is being carried out 
through the task forces, whose re- 
commendations and findings will be 
submitted to the committee for ap- 
proval. These findings in turn are 
recommended to the seven partici- 
pating trade associations and their 
membership, .which includes almost 
all of the insurance companies pro- 
viding this type of insurance in the 
United States. The following seven 
associations are represented : 
American Life Convention 
American Mutual Alliance 
Assn. of Casualty & Surety Cos. 
Bureau of A & H Underwriters 
Health & Accident Underwriters 

Conf. 

Life Insurance Assn. of America 
Life Insurers Conference 
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Let's Not Confuse—from page |8 


matters is to follow a policy which 
will lead to a price rise of approxi- 
mately 2% per year. 

This is certainly creating an en- 
vironment conducive to the sale of 
speculative securities and no one 
should be surprised if the investment 
public now begins to look askance at 
fixed income investments. The re- 
cent growth of mutual fund invest- 
ment companies clearly indicates this. 
While life insurance companies’ as- 
sets have been growing very sub- 
stantially since the close of the war, 
there is good cause for thinking that 
the mutual funds are growing at 
a more rapid rate. This naturally 
raises the question of the extent to 
which present life insurance prac- 
tices may be altered in order to meet 
the new needs of the hour without, 
of course, destroying the valuable 
service which life insurance com- 
panies have rendered in the past. 

Some students of the problem are 
suggesting that the companies write 
what are commonly known as vari- 
able annuities. Others are suggest- 
ing that decreasing term insurance 
should be written, accompanied by 
installment purchase of mutual fund 
shares. Still others are advocating 
that the life companies be permitted 
to purchase an increasing amount of 
common stocks and by so doing be 
able to vary the net cost of their in- 
surance, and in this manner meet the 
problem. 

Recently some enterprising sales- 
men of mutual fund shares on the 
installment plan conceived the idea 
that they would be more saleable if 
they could be packaged with life in- 
surance. The plan was ingenuous 
and very simple. Decreasing term 
insurance would be issued and ad- 
justed to the unpaid amount of the 
subscription of the mutual fund 
shares so that in case of the sub- 
scriber’s death the insurance would 
furnish the payments remaining due 
on the shares and they could be 
turned over completely paid for to 
his estate. Several of these policies 
have been issued and in essence they 
seem to me similar, if not identical, 
with a group indebtedness policy 
commonly issued to cover install- 
ment loans. 

Certain life underwriters’ associa- 
tions have violently objected to the 
companies issuing these policies. 
Personally, I find myself in sym- 
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pathy with their position. In the first 
place, there is really no insurable 
interest to be covered in a policy 
issued for this purpose. Buying 
mutual fund shares on the install- 
ment basis is not a contract binding 
in law. In essence, the starting of 
such an investment program is little 
different than when one begins to 
buy building and loan shares, or to 
stretch the analogy a little further, 
when he embarks upon a Christmas 
savings plan. 

None of these investment plans 
need to be insured. They are not 
analogous to debts. For instance, 


when one agrees to buy $10,000 of 
mutual fund shares and pay for them 
in equal payments over ten years and 
covers that purchase with decreas- 
ing term insurance which will expire 
at the end of ten years when the pay- 
ments on the trust shares have been 
completed, he has entered upon a 
transaction somewhat akin to the 
purchase of a ten year endowment 
policy, with the exception that the 
cash value of the policy is in the 
mutual investment trust shares. 
Is it the part of wisdom for the 
life companies to encourage sales of 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Let's Not Confuse—Continued 


this nature? Looked solely from the 
point of view of what is good for the 
institution of life insurance, I can- 
not think so. Moreover, looked at 
from the point of view of what will 
be good in the long run for the 
rank and file of our people, | am 
even more doubtful about the advis- 
ability of encouraging this trans- 
action. Mr. M. Albert Linton, in an 


excellent article published in the 
April, 1954 issue of The Life In- 
surance Courant, presents figures 
which would seem to indicate that 
on the basis of costs much more can 
be said than is commonly supposed 
in favor of the old-fashioned endow- 
ment life insurance policy, as against 
this new idea of combining mutual 
trust shares with decreasing term in- 
surance. 

But my objection to this idea is 
not based primarily upon costs. 
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Should this type of transaction be 
popularized it seems to me almost 
inevitable that it will lead many 
people who are woefully under-in- 
sured and ought to be setting aside a 
larger portion of their income to 
purchase plans of insurance pri- 
marily for protection into buying this 
hybrid form of investment and in- 
surance. 


They Are Non-competitive 


It has always seemed axiomatic to 
me that one had no moral right to 
enter into an investment program 
until he has completed his insurance 
program. The two are non-com- 
petitive. Anyone who has sold in- 
surance knows how difficult it fre- 
quently is to get an individual to buy 
the protective type of insurance 
which he needs instead of limited 
pay and endowment forms. So long 
as the total amount of our private 
insurance does little more than cover 
one year’s national income, is it not 
obvious that we ought to press for 
the sale of a larger volume of in- 
surance primarily for protection and 
minimize the effort which we put 
forth toward popularizing some in- 
vestment gimmick type. 

I wish to emphasize that mutual 
funds and insurance should not be 
considered competitive. They are 
hard to compare, because they are 
not designed to accqmplish the 
same ends. The former is a plan of 
investment entailing risks of capital 
loss, which inevitably accompany 
the purchase of common stocks. In- 
surance, on the other hand, is de- 
signed to avoid, minimize, or shift 
risks from an individual and his 
family to an institution capable of 
bearing the risk without disaster. 

Each has its proper function in 
our economy. It is as idle to say 
which is the better, as it is to say 
that cows are better than sheep. It 
all depends upon whether one wants 
milk or wool. But I do think that it 
is reasonable to maintain that no one 
should embark upon an investment 
program, whether the purchase of 
mutual funds or anything else, until 
he has completed as adequate an in- 
surance program as his responsibil- 
ities require, and as his income will 
permit. Certainly few of us would 
want to hold up as an ideal a man 
who embarked upon an ambitious 
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program of savings until he had first 
insured his life in an amount suffi- 
cient to keep his family from want 
in case of his untimely death. 

Admitting that life insurance and 
mutual funds are not competitive, it 
may now be asked whether it is not 
possible to combine the two in such 
a way as to reap the benefits of both 
without harm to either. 

It is to bring this about that some 
mutual funds have devised the 
scheme of offering their shares for 
sale on the installment plan in com- 
bination with life insurance. Certain 
insurance companies have issued 
automatic group life insurance pro- 
viding that in the case of the death 
of the person agreeing to buy the 
mutual fund shares prior to the com- 
pletion of the purchase, death bene- 
fits sufficient to complete the install- 
ment purchase will be payable to the 
mutual fund. In essence, the inves- 
tor has entered into an agreement 
with the mutual fund under which 
he has agreed to invest a certain 
sum payable in periodic installments 
over a designated period of time to 
purchase the shares of the fund. The 
amount of insurance is intended to 
cover the unpaid portion of the in- 
vestor’s contract. 


To Complete the Contract 


Each installment payment is ap- 
plied to purchase shares at the 
market prices prevailing when the 
payment is made. The insurance 
provides that if the purchaser dies 
the proceeds of the insurance will be 
paid to the mutual fund, which in 
turn uses the funds to purchase the 
shares to complete the contract at the 
then current market price, and such 
shares are then delivered to the 
estate of the purchaser. 


All I wish to say about this attempt 
to make the sale of mutual fund 
shares more attractive is that if a 
man’s insurance program is already 
completed, and his circumstances 
justify him embarking upon an in- 
vestment program, no harm will be 
done by insuring his life for an 
amount sufficient to pay the unpaid 
installments of his commitment. 
The point to be guarded against is 
that a purchaser of insured mutual 
fund shares must not be led to think 
that he is buying something which 
is a satisfactory substitute for an in- 
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“Selling Insurance is no bed 


of Roses!” 


says 
Mrs. Robert Jeszewski 


of Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Selling insurance is no bed of roses, but the returns we've 
had more than compensate for it. 


“In fact, I’m happy my husband chose the insurance business 
because I believe he has his best chance to build his own success. 
He genuinely enjoys his work, and that gives me a thoroughly 
secure feeling for the future. 


“Back in 1949, when Bob was punching a time clock, a 
Minnesota Mutual agent paid us a lucky visit. Bob was so 
impressed with his sales presentation that he called up the com- 
pany and asked for a job. Bob’s been selling Minnesota Mutual 


insurance ever since. 


plans.” 


“Believe me, this business does have a good return on its 
investment of hard work. It’s enabled Bob to give me many 
luxuries I might not otherwise have—treasured articles like 
my silverware, china, golf clubs—all earned on sales bonus 


Since starting his career with Minnesota Mutual in 1949, Robert 
V. Jeszewski has sold insurance in force exceeding $1,869,000. 


Mrs. Robert Jeszewski 
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surance program. Here it should be 
said to the credit of the mutual funds 
who are selling the insured plans, 
that they frankly point this out to 
their salesmen and caution them not 
to disturb the prospective purchaser’s 
outstanding insurance program. 

But this danger still remains very 
real if the sale of life insurance and 
mutual funds in one package should 
ever become popular. In the first 
place, such sales cannot avoid put- 
ting an undue emphasis upon the 
alleged merits and attractiveness of 


annual renewal term insurance. I 
will not discuss the pros and cons of 
this type of insurance, but experi- 
enced life underwriters know that 
its merits tend to be more apparent 
than real. As with a great deal of 
term insurance, its defects have a 
way of showing up with advancing 
years when it is too late to do any- 
thing about them. 

Again it has been alleged, as I 
have already mentioned, that the 
purchase of mutual fund shares, for 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Let's Not Confuse—Continued In the first place, no one knows 


what this mutual fund will be worth 
instance on a ten year installment at the end of ten years. The sum can- 
plan, when covered by decreasing not be stated as a fixed amount as it 
term insurance, is in essence similar is in an endowment policy. It will 
to the purchase of a ten-year en- all depend upon the value of the 
dowment policy. The only excep- shares at the end of the ten years. If 
tion being that the cash value of the at that time the country happens to 
investment part of the policy is com- be in a boom, the results will no 
posed of the mutual fund shares in- doubt be quite satisfactory. Should 
stead of the usual type of life in- business be in a depression on the 
surance investments. This com-_ other hand the results are even more 
parison is based on specious reason- certain to be unsatisfactory. 
ing and it seems to me not valid. Again no one can tell in advance 
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just what the insurance part of this 
agreement is going to cost. While 
the premium may begin at $1 per 
month per $1,000 of insurance, the 
company issuing the insurance re- 
serves the right to increase or de- 
crease the premium. As evidence of 
insurability is usually not required 
for persons under 55 years. of age 
when the amount of insurance is not 
over $10,000, there would seem to 
be the possibility of impaired risks 
getting cheap insurance through the 
purchase of these shares. It must be 
admitted that the possibility of ad- 
verse selection is present and the 
future cost of the insurance uncer 
tain. 


What is of even more importance, 
these insurance plans when added to 
the mutual fund do not, and prob 
ably cannot, be made to contain the 
usual policy benefits commonly 
found in conventional life insurance 
policies. Premium waiver benefits 
in case of disability are omitted. By 
the very nature of the contract there 
can be no cash value that the policy 
holder can borrow in case of need, 
even if the need is imperative. 


The Biggest Objection 


Finally I come to my biggest ob 
jection in combining into one pack 
age the sale of life insurance with 
mutual trust fund shares. It seems 
clear to me that a different type of 
sales presentation must be used in 
selling mutual fund shares from that 
required in selling life insurance. In 
fact, I can hardly imagine two sales 
talks which must be more dissimilar 
in nature and content if they are to 
be successful. 

In life insurance we are dealing 
in certainties. Our contracts con- 
tain specific provisions about definite 
amounts of money which we promise 
to fulfill irrespective of what busi- 
ness conditions may prevail. The 
experience of the past shows that we 
can successfully meet our contracts, 
come good or bad times, in panics 
or depressions, in war or in peace. 
The record has been so phenomenal 
that it caused one of the most radical 
New Dealers to exclaim at the con- 
clusion of the T.N.E.C. investiga- 
tion, “The record of insurance com- 
panies has been almost too good to 
be true.” 

Now what must the salesman say 
who wants to sell mutual fund shares 
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For 


remembering that their fund is en- 
tirely invested in common stocks? 
No doubt he will point out that we 
live in a growing country and that 
the companies in which his fund has 
its investments will grow faster than 
the country as a whole. He probably 
will also state dividends on the 
stocks held in his fund will materially 
exceed the rate obtainable from the 
same amount of money invested in 
fixed income securities. 

But to strengthen his argument I 
think it inevitable that he will turn 
the prospective purchaser’s attention 
to the dangers of future inflation. 
He will point out that today we have 
a 50 cent dollar and no doubt leave 
the impression that some time in the 
not-too-distant future a 25 cent 
dollar is liable to be with us. The 
inference will be that the policy- 
holder will receive little of value on 
a goodly portion of the premiums 
which he pays for his insurance and 
that it cannot protect him against in- 
flationary loss. On the other hand it 
will be asserted that his mutual fund 
shares will probably do a pretty 
good job at it. 

The picture that the mutual fund 
salesman will likely draw of life in- 
surance is certainly one-sided and 
far from the whole story. Primarily 
interested in selling investments, he 
will tend to overlook insurance’s 
most distinguishing and valuable 
characteristic—its protective fea- 
tures which are so imperatively 
needed in our society all the time, 
irrespective of any and all business 
conditions. 

This leads me to the conclusion 
that life insurance and mutual funds 
should not be sold in the same pack- 
age. They should each be sold on 
their own merits and to serve their 
own purposes. As stated before, they 
are not competitive. They are not 
designed to render the same services. 
The risks inherent in stock market 
speculation are not avoided, al- 
though perhaps they may be mini- 
mized through the purchase of 
mutual fund shares. I can distinctly 
recall in the late twenties that many 
of the arguments now being pre- 
sented for the purchase of mutual 
fund shares were then put forward 
as to why investment trust shares 
should be purchased. When the 
stock market decline came in the 
thirties, I do not believe the owners 
of investment trust shares fared 
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Law of Insurance by Irwin M. Taylor 


This is a short primer of life, fire, 
accident and liability insurance, de- 
signed for agents, brokers, salesmen 
and executives. However, it is also 
believed by the publishers that it 
will prove useful to holders of insur- 
ance policies. Mr. Taylor is a pro- 
fessor of law at Brooklyn Law 
School. 


96 pages; $1.00 paperbound; 
$2.00 clothbound per copy. Pub- 
lished by Oceana Publications, 43 
West 16th Street, New York 11, 
WY. 


much better than did the owners of 
the shares of our individual industrial 
corporations. 


Over the years the public has 
come to realize that the dangers of 
speculation have almost been entirely 
eliminated in life insurance. Does it 
not behoove us to be on our guard 
lest the public unwittingly be led to 
think that the danger of price fluctu- 
ation, inevitable in the purchase of 
common stocks, be removed merely 
because the transaction has some 
connection with life insurance. 


Today with all the popular talk 
about the certainty of continued in- 
flation and the growing general 
popular belief that business depres- 
sions are a thing of the past, life in- 
surance salesmen can render no 
greater service to their clients than 
to encourage them to review care- 
fully their family obligations, and to 
point out how almost always they 
carry inadequate life insurance to 
guarantee their family the standard 
of living which they should like to 
give them. Let us not help to popu- 
larize the sale of mutual fund shares 
to people whose basic needs call for 
more life insurance. 


Company Experience with Major 
Medical Expense and Products Lia- 
bility Insurance Keeping Up to Date 
on Social Security and Workmen's 
Compensation 


The major Medical Expense cov- 
erage of the first of these two book- 
lets, in which life insurance men will 
be interested, includes monographs 
on experience to date of the com- 
mercial insurance companies, operat- 
ing an all-employee plan and a case 
history of a plan for executives only. 

The second booklet includes an 
article on how social security influ- 
ences retirement programs. 


$1.75 per copy ($1.00 to mem- 
bers). Published by the American 
Management Association, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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sales 


American United: increased its total paid 
business more than 9% over 1953. 
Atlantic Life: sales of new life insurance 
were $56,953,628 last year. Insurance in 
force grew to $334,354,991. 

Berkshire: wrote $46,573,003 in 1954, with 
insurance in force reaching $470,629,972. 
Business Men's Assurance: paid for $203- 


397,653 in 1954, bringing insurance in 
force to $864,048,466. 
Central of lowa: reached $403,739,787 


at the end of 1954. 

Continental Assurance: reports year-end 
insurance in force in 1954 as $3,126,756,- 
214 


Equitable of New York: wrote more 
individual and group insurance in 1954 
than in any previous year in its history. 
Sales of ordinary totaled $1,118,000,000, 
and group $1,103,000,000. Insurance in 
force reached $22,322,000,000, of which 
$10,019,000,000 represented individual con- 
tracts and $12,303,000,000 group. Assets 
increased to $7,500,000,000. 

Excelsior Life: new paid insurance for 
Canada alone was $53,266,717 and insur- 
ance in force reached $375,102,284 in 
1954. 

Farm Bureau Life Ins. Co.: wrote $169,- 
100,000 in new business during the year 


and now has an in-force total of $719,- 
000,000. Surplus increased $1.200,000 to 
$7,300,000; the increase in legal reserves 
for life policies was $8,300,000, bringing 
the total to $49,000,000. Premiums writ- 
ten were up 14%, totaling $15,600,000. 
Federal Life: wrote $46,693,864 of new 
business, with insurance in force reaching 
$217 ,952,769. 

General American: production was $292,- 
000,000, including group, while insurance 
in force reached $1,824,127,950. 

Great National of Texas: had insurance 
in force of $157,910,470 on December 31, 
1954. 

Great Southern: insurance in force at 
the end of 1954 was $715,009,884. 
Great-West Life: new business placed 
during February was more than $34.000.- 
000 for the second biggest sales month on 
record. The United States organization 
of the company registered a 25% gain 
over comparable figures in 1954 and ex- 
perienced one of the best months on 
record. ; 
Guardian of New York: sales of new life 
insurance were $140,660,000 in 1954, 
bringing insurance in force to $1,197,986,- 


Homesteaders Life: the year 1954 was the 
best experienced since organization. As 
of December 31, 1954, insurance in force 
had reached an all-time high of $39,- 
603,220; premium income $1,768,600; 
amount paid policyholders, $809,839; and 
surplus, $811,288. 

Indianapolis Life: the field force during 
February produced the largest volume of 
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paid business of any February in history, 
Paid volume represented a gain of 139; 
over last February. Sales for the first two 
months of 1954 were 26% over the com. 
parable period in 1954. 

Lafayette Life: issued $26,000,000 of new 
business for 1954. 

Lutheran Mutual: insurance in 
December 31, 1954 was $319,435,211. 
Manhattan Life: paid volume in 195; 
was $132,744,466 for all lines, and insur- 
ance in force stood at $511,032,061 at the 
end of the year. 

Manufacturers Life: reports $250,889 621 
in business for 1954, with insurance in 
force now $1,903,876,072. 

Massachusetts Mutual Life: paid new 
business in 1954 was $643,854,054, includ- 
ing group. Insurance in force on Decem- 
ber 31 was $4,389,934,278. 
Metropolitan: from an over-all stand- 
point the year 1954 was the best in his- 
tory. Assets are now $13,091,375,528. 
Total new business written was $4,911.- 
471,941, including  $2,581,545,311 of 
ordinary, $1,579,105,635 of group, and 
$750,820,995 industrial. The total in 
force at the end of the year was $59,967,- 
552,796, a gain of $3,862,787,064 
1953. 

Midiand National: new business in 
was $26,380,621, with insurance in 
$106,258,262 at year-end. 

Monarch Life of Massachusetts: 
for $58,012,172 in 1954. 

Mutual Trust: reports insurance in 
of $489,270,000. 

National Life and Accident: insurance 
in force on December 31, 1954 was $3, 
917,000,000. 

National Old Line: had $154,000,000 in 
force at the end of 1954. 

Northwestern Life of Washington: pai 
for $12,839,311 in 1954. 

Northwestern Mutual Life: sold $42. 
980,000 of life insurance in January. The 
sales total exceeds by 1.7% the mark set 
in January, 1954. 

Ohio State Life: insurance in force at 
year-end of 1954 was $286,293,757. 
Provident Life and Accident: had 
$1,485,107,187 in force on* December 31, 
1954. 

Security Benefit Life: new sales of life 
insurance totalling $44 million were 
chalked up during 1954 as compared with 
$30 million for the previous year. Insur- 
ance in force is now $173 million. 
Southwestern Life: paid for $228,345,382 


force 


over 


1954 
force 


paid 


force 


during 1954, with $69,020,786 of this 
group insurance on government em- 
ployees. Insurance in force reached $1, 
211,600,658. 


Standard Life of Oregon: new business 
for 1954 totaled $37,411,997, and insur 
ance in force at the end of the year was 
$215,280,954. 

State Mutual Life: paid for $334,457,579 
in 1954, including group. 

Sun Life of Canada: new business durin; 
1954 was nearly $700,000,000, of whicl 
$239,619,000 was group. Insurance it 
force exceeded $6 billion. 

Texas Life of Waco: had $66,000,000 ir 
force at the end of 1954. 

Union Mutual Life: sold $59,333,482 of 
new ordinary in 1954, while insurance in 
force increased to $482,138,702. 
Washington National Life: new paid life 
insurance in 1954 was $299,745,897. In 
surance in force stood at $1,091,417,220 at 
year end. 

West Coast Life: new life sales in 1954 
were $110,691,753, including group on 
Federal employees. In force at the end 
of the year was $454,882,784. 
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changes 


Aetna Life Affiliated Ins. Cos.: is offering 
a Supplemental 10-Year Term Insurance 
Agreement which, when added to $5,000 
or more permanent insurance, has the 
effect of doubling or tripling the protec- 
tion. The term rider is convertible at any 
time within 8 years of issue. 


American United: has entered the major 
medical expense field. The company says 
it will not refuse renewal solely on the 
basis of change in the physical condition 
of any person after he is insured, and pre- 
existing conditions are rated, not ex- 
cluded. After a $500 deductible, the plan 
pays three-fourths of eligible expense, up 
to a maximum of $7,500. 


Bankers Life and Casualty: has a non- 
cancellable renewable to age 75 policy 
providing indemnity for hospital, medical, 
miscellaneous and surgical expenses. The 
policy is participating and has cash 
values. 


Bankers National: has introduced a 
paid-up at 85 with a minimum of $25,000, 
which it calls the Champion. It is partici- 
pating and will be issued ages 15-65, 
standard and substandard. 


Business Men's Assurance: has made 
major extensions in disability and life 
insurance plans. The Income Protector 
plan, providing monthly income for acci- 
dent or sickness plus supplementary bene- 
fits, will be offered to employed males and 
females, ages 66 to 80. A hospital expense 
only plan is offered to age 80. A guaran- 
teed renewable plan provides lifetime acci- 
dent coverage. Special Whole Life and 
Preferred Whole Life insurance plans 
have been extended to prospects aged 
71-80. Ages for term’ riders have also 
been extended. ; 


Crown Life: has introduced two new 
plans, Select Ordinary Life, minimum 
$10.000, par and non-par, and Crown 
Leader Ordinary Life (paid-up at 90), 
par and non-par, minimum $5,000. The 
latter plan replaces the former Crown 
Leader Whole Life. 


Farm Bureau Life Ins. Co.: has con- 
tinued its dividend scale for the year be- 
ginning May 1. Three per cent will be 
allowed on dividend accumulations and 
non-withdrawable settlement option 
funds, while withdrawable option funds 
will receive 214%. 
Guarantee Mutual: has continued its 
dividend scale, effective January 1. Divi- 
dend accumulations are being allowed 3% 
interest and settlement option funds 214%. 


Manhattan Life: has increased group 
limits, where state laws permit. New 
limits on one life—25 or more lives, $10,- 
000 ($10,000 accidental death and dis- 
memberment); 35 or more lives, $25,000 
($5,000 A. D. & D.); 50 or more lives, 
$30.000 life only. Life insurance plus 
A. D. & D. not to exceed $30,000. 


Manufacturers Life: announces that 


lower premium rates are in effect, at most 
ages, for all standard and special needs 
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A PLANNED 
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Progressing successively from Agent to Super- 
visor to District General Agent and to Agency 
Manager, Ralph Berrey in the successful opera- 
tion of his Agency, personifies the Planned 
Progress in the Company’s Program 


Mississippi 
Missouri 











RALPH BERREY 
Agency Offices: 


of Expansion. 


Virginia 
Washington 
Wyoming 


g the C 





Utilizing to full advantage 
the Program’s Blueprint for Success, the Ralph 
Berrey Agency of Alabama enjoys high rank 
pany’s twenty leading Agencies. 


3225 Le Bron Ave. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Insurance in force: 


$155,900,000.00 


National O13 Line. Insurance Company 
Lytle Rock, Abhansas 








Cash in Banks 

U. S. Government Bonds 
Other Bonds & Stocks 
Mortgages on Real Estate 
Loans to Policyholders 


Real Estate (Home Office) 


Interest Accrued on Bonds 
Net Premiums Due and Deferred 
Bills Receivable 


TOTAL ASSETS 


Policy Reserves 
Reserve for Settlement Options 
Reserve for Unreported Claims 


Reserve for Taxes 
Commissions, 
Retirement Reserve 
Reserve for Securities 
Special Reserve 
Capital Stock 
Surplus 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


STATE 








STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION, December 31, 1954 
ASSETS 


Real Estate under lease or sales option 


Interest Accrued on Mortgage Loans 


Premiums and Interest paid in Advance .............2..0008. 


Insurance in Force $220,877,009 


CAPITAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


$13,818,609.9 


.00 


129,557.66 
111,441.06 
158,500.00 
280,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
1,597,281.10 
$13,818,609.97 

















plans. Rates have been lowered for fringe 
benefits, and many changes have been 
made in occupational ratings. 


Massachusetts Savings Banks: the divi- 
dend scale has been increased and ac- 
cumulations and settlement option funds 
will receive 3%, interest. 


New England Mutual: is entering the 
group accident and sickness field. The 
company, on a group basis only, will 
write accident and sickness weekly indem- 
nity for employees and, for employees and 
their dependents, hospital, surgical, medi- 
cal, additional accident, polio, and major 
medical coverages. The company will 


also issue group non-occupational dis 
ability insurance. 

New York Life: has liberalized under- 
writing rules involving military risks and 
ratings for automobile racing drivers and 
production-line test pilots. 

Northwestern National: more liberal 
premium ratings and larger amounts of 
insurance have been made available to a 
considerable list of persons who fly in 
non-scheduled civilian aircraft. 
Occidental of California: has a new linc 
of accident and sickness policies, includ 
ing lifetime disability, $100 and $200 
monthly disability, hospital, accident 
only, and additional benefits coverages. 





MI 


Automation 

Company Changes 

Competition on Cost 

Dividend Actions 

Editors’ Corner 

Insurance Department Budgets 
Life Insurance Stocks 

Real Dilemma, A 

Straitjacket or License 

The Variable Annuity 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Claim Executive’s Responsibility, A—Edw. J. Bohne 
Conserving the Human Life Value—S. S. Huebner 

The Future of Major Medical—A. M. Wilson 

Industry Programs—A. L. Kirkpatrick 

Institute of Home Office Underwriters 

Insurance and Funds—Tomlinson & Lord 

Legal Spotlight— 0. D. Brundidge (monthly) 

Let Us Not Confuse Them—Claude L. Benner 

Life Insurance Investments—James J. O’Leary 

Life Insurance Investments, Part Il—James J. O’Leary 
Managers Meet 

New Mortgage Market, The—George Warnecke 

New Tax Law Quiz 

Pensions and Employees—Ralph J. Sturkey, Jr. .........0055 Feb. 
Philosophy of Health Insurance, A—Jarvis Farley 
Power and Persuasion—Dr. Ralph Cooper Hutchinson 
Social Security—A. L. Kirkpatrick 

Statement of Principle—Louis W. 

Today’s Challenges—Noel 8S. Baker 


EDITORIAL 


T 


Underwriting Non-Can—Rodney U. Clark 
Underwriting Surplus Lines—Karl M. Mackae 
Vocation vs. Avocation—William A. Sims 


OFFICE METHODS 


All-Transistor Calculator—I.B.M. 

An Approach to Electronics—R. D. Dotts 

Around the Office—Guy Fergason 

Booklets 

Centralization vs. Decentralization—W. 

Character enon —Ctgde C. Heasly, Jr. 

MY acc hia hansen cat ccnckeseanSadenacdwasiac® Nov. 


PUEN 


MONTHS 


Electronic Operations—M. EF. Davis Ma 
Executive Compensation—John O. Tomb and Arch Patton ..A 
How to Improve Letter Writing—Guy Fergason J 
How to Improve the Office Arrangement—Guy Fergason ....4 

How to Improve the Organization—Guy Fergason F 
How to Improve Work Production—Guy Fergason .......... 

How to Supervise—Guy Fergason 

How to Use the Office Analysis—Guy Fergason 

The Interests of Accountants—k. W. Henderson 

Keep Your Secretary Happy .........-++. Sienna etseneeaennan Dec. 3 
Machine Accounting—Morris en 

Magic of Numbers, The 

Modern Aids to Office Efficiency — 

Office Equipment Directory 

Office Mechanization ........ 

Open Shelf Filing—Patricia Haneline 

Selling Ourselves—E. F. Landthorn .....-+seeeceeseeseees 

Use of Manuals—Art Courtney .......-.-cceee nsec r ees cened Apr. 


SALES re SALES MANAGEMENT 


Agency Management—H. GION. o:6:06:05:00:0601s000dersscnce Nov 

Business Builders—M. H. ye od C.P.C.U. (monthly) 

Buying Life Insurance—Arwood Henderson 

C.L.0. Questions & Answers—American Colleye : 
Part A—Fundamentals ..........cccececccceccccscccseceseed Apr. ° 

County-seat Town—Guy D. Doud 

Life Insurance Serves Business—Eugene P. Walsh 

New Horizons—Stuart F. Smith 

Selling Isn’t Enough—Norman T. Carson . 

Underwriting for Persistency—/. M. Spear 

Why People Buy—A. H. Kollenberg 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Accident and Health Developments 

Company Developments 

Conventions Ahead : 

Home Office and Field Appointments 

Insurance Stock Quotations 

Life Sales ..... PMR Pad Ri sthhdea bth s -64Gnk Ds aeaawes kon 
New Directors . 

New Publications 

Policy Changes .. 

Reports « on Companies 


COMPANY REPORTS—{From May 1954) 


Aetna Life, Hartford 
(Discount Rate Increased) 
(Officers Promoted) 
American Annuity Life, evenesies 
(New Company) .... . 79 
American Bankers Ins. Waco, he 
(Absorbs Eastern Insurance Co.) Sent. 95 
(New President) 103 
American Genera! Life, Houston 
(Delaney Promoted) 
American Genera! Cos., Houston 
(Acquire American Reserve Life) ..Dec. 73 
American Guaranty Life, Portland 
(Company Declared Solvent) cooeeduly 67 
New Officers) ..... et. 
American Investors Life Tns. Co., Dallas 
(Appointed Vice President) July 67 
(Declares 100% Stock Dividend)...Jan. 77 
American Nat’l Ins. Co. (Galveston) 
(Officer Promotions) v 
American Nat’! Life, Dallas 
(Northen Elected President) 
American Reserve Life, Omaha 
(Control Purchased by American 
General) . ec 
American Standard Life, Washington 
(Change in Control) M 
American United Life, Indianapolis 
(New Medical Director) ‘1neteeces gee. On 
(New Major Medical Program) ..Mar. 103 
Ancient Order of United Workmen, 


ewton, Kans. 
(Sanatorium Sale Upheld) . Sept. 95 
Austin Life, Austin 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore 
(New Vice- President) Apr. 71 
CE POUNREINMED co rccsasanscdennccrescMeay 11 
Bankers Life and Casualty, Chicago 
(New Medical Expense Policy) ...Mar. 103 


Bankers National, Montclair 
(Declares 5% Dividend) .........July 67 
(Declares Cash Dividend) 

a Security Life, = York 
(Ordinary Office Shifte 7. 

Benefit Assn. Railway eS Usenee 
(New President Elected) Jan. 77 

Beneficial Standard Life, Los Angeles 


96 


(New Vice President) «.--July 67 
(Reoffering of Stock) ..........+. -Apr. 71 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield 
(Staff Advancements) ...........Sept. 95 
(Enters Non-Can A & H Field)..Mar. 104 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston 
(New Home Office) pr. 71 
Business Men’s Assurance, emngonen cite 
(Grant Deceased) Jan. 77 
(Increases Capital) ° -Jan. 77 
(Extends Dis. & Life Pians) 27 Mar. 104 
Calhoun Life —? 
(Absorbs Newberry L. & H.) ....Sept. 95 
California-Western States, Sacramento 
(Stock Purchase Offer Withdraw) .June 91 
Capital Life, Columbia 
(Reinsured) -Aug. 79 
Cavalier Life Insurance Co., “Baltimore, ea. 
(New Compan ny) bewrsceees % 
Central Nationa Life, “Omaha 
(New President) ................-Aug. 79 
(Elects Actuary) Feb. 69 
Central Standard Life, Chicago 
(New Company) . PT sf 
(Organizes Canenity ‘Com mpany) ---Nov. 79 
Central State Life, Alexandria 
(New Company) N 
Certified Unierwrtters Mutuai, Dallas 
(Reinsured RIE 
Christian Fidelity Life “Insurance Co. 
Waxahachie, “Texas 
(New Company) ........scceceee- Sept. 95 
Citadel Life, Charlotte 
(Correction Notice) . -Aug. 79 
Citizens Life & Casualty, ‘Los Angeles 
eee Reactivated) . 
Colonial American Life, Corpus Christi 
(Charter Granted) ................-Deec. 73 
Colonial Life, East Orange 
(ADB Liberalization) .... 
bas genarety Stockholders 
eee 
(Increases Interest Rate) .......Mar. 104 
Columbia Life, agama 
(New Com cocvcccccccccccc Mey LR 
Commercial Ay Phoenix 
(Revises Charter) ...............June 91 
Connecticut General, Hartford 


(Home Office Building Started) ...Dec. 7 
(Liberalizes Overseas — 
writing) .. .Jan. 77 

(New $25,000 Series ‘of Policies) ..Mar. 104 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 

(New Vice- President) oeesccccocesc Ne 

(Elects New President) pr 
Connecticut Savings Hanks, Hartford 

(Adds New Agency Bank) -May 111 

(New Director) .. ee ee 
Continental ‘American, Wiimington 

(Stock Dividend Proposed) ......Mar. 104 
Continental ‘Aspurance. Chicago 

Ete Split Proposed) ° 

Splits Stock 2 for 1) ......... 
Continental Life, Fort Worth 

(New Vice- President) 

(Shield Life Acquired) . 

(Elects New President) 
Delta Insurance Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


eeeees 


Sept. 97 


»,(Inco MED a2b00ckeseoveessoes 
ife, New York 
nMOffer to Purchase Stock) 
(Elects Vice-President) ...........July 67 
(Elects Treasurer) peigsaesenens 355m 77 
Rauitable Life, Washin 
eer New Actuary May 111) 
= le Society, New York 
h_ Anniversary) ..............Sept. 97 
vue Bureau Life, Columbus 
PEED .0660060000600000s.g, 
New Regional Office) ......... --.Jdan, 77 
(igtoawide Expansion—New - 
pial a 
Seen New World * Life, “Seattie 
(Stock Purchase Offer) ..... osccsapt, 67 
Farmers & Traders Life, Syracuse 
(Mutualization Program Approved) 
Sept. 97 
(Now Writes Par Business Only) .Mar. 105 
Federal Life. meng si 
(New President) .................Sept. 98 
Fidelity Union “Lite,” Dallas 
(New Officers Elected) ..........Mar. 105 
First National Life, Atlanta 
(Ch anges to Legal Reserve with 
w Name) cecctecaccccceccc Me, 100 
First ‘National Life, Detroit 


Best’s Life News 





oP eee Ore eee wars be oF 


how ey Dy) egreccscccesccseceDO® TB 


-.-Jan, 77 


dents) -Feb. 
(Stock Dividend Tadicetea) ee. “Mar. 105 
General American, St. Louis 
(Walter W. Head Dies) ..........June 91 
—- < Group Beneficiary 


nges 
General Services “Life, Washington 
(Stock Offering) ........... 
Gleaner Life, Detroit 
(Merger Effected) 
Globe Assurance, — 
(Enters Life Field) ....... -Dec. 
Government Employees Life, Washington 
(Increases Capital) TEs an. 
Government Persoanel Mutual, San “Antonio 
(Dividend Scale Raised) .--Mar. 105 
Great American Reserve, Dallas 
(Declares Stock Dividend) Apr. 72 
(New Board Chairman) ........../ Apr. 72 
Great National Life, Dallas 
(Official eae ees0ee — 98 
Great Southern Life, Houston 
(Elects Executive Vice- President) .June 91 
{Declares Stockholders Dividend). a 78 
(Officers Elected) . 2 
Great-West_ Life, Winnipe 
(Waiver Rates Reduced) ........Sept. 98 
Group Health Mutual Life, Seattle 
(Reinsured by Group Health 
PE SAS cc duckacceunsse --.-Mar. 105 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha 
(Officers Promoted) Apr. 72 
a Savings aoe Montgomery 
(New Vice-President) May 111 
Guaranty Union Life, Beverly Hills 
(Industrial Business Transferred) 
May 111 
imeuttes Promoted) Sebi has-aabew J 92 
Guardian L New York 
ar coketantoat ae 
(Settlement Dividend: 
(Non-Can Major- 
(Loses Appeal) .. 
(New Vice-President) 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville 
(Board Meetings to Travel) 
(Executive Promotions 


( mpany) 
Holland Life ‘Amsterdam 
Enters Canada) 
Home Life, New York 
(Cameron Retires) 
(New Counsel Appointed 
Home State es klahoma City 
(Doubles Capi 
(New Vice- ER 
Indianapolis a gutanepelie 
(A, & H. ROOM)  occccccee DIOL, 
International Waclion Dallas 
(Dividend to Stockholders) . 
International Workers Order, New York 
(Reinsured by Continental Assurance) 


(Reinsurance Completed) ........ “Oct. 
i Life, _— 

(New Company) .. S00ceceo ees 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 

(New Promotions 

(Actuarial —» snes ganized) anes 

ss Group Field Underwriting 


80 
ecnene Group Claims Field Office) . — 79 
ee Program) b. 69 


Kansas City Life, Kansas City 
(Promotion) . 
Kenesaw Life & Accident, Marietta 
(New Company) ..................Jduly 68 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta 
Elects New Officers) ............June 92 
New Secretary) ............++++..-Dee. 75 
Li .. Say ae 0. of N. A., Wilmington 
errors 
pongve rt 
eports) ..July 68 
ational Life, Fort Wayne 
Hit Billion Ma y! ey 99 
Billion Mark in Assets)  Oet: 89 
(Pays Quarterly Dividend) ........Feb. 70 
(Revises Underwriting Manual)..Mar. 106 
(New Major Medical Expense 
Policies) .--Mar. 106 
The Maccabees, Detroit 
(Officers Elected) .................Oct. 89 
Manhattan Life, New York 
(Liberalizes Aviation Ratings) ...Mar. 107 
Matson Assurance, —_ Francisco 
(New Company) . -.--Feb. 70 
a oe Security “Life, “Dallas 
(King Elected Vice-President) ..Aug. 80 
Eo Life, New York 
(New President in Canada— 
New ‘eee ED ccccccccccccccces gy, 
Michigan Life, Detroit 
(New_Home Office Building) ......Dec. 76 
wy —— Life, Atchison it 
e mpany ‘ -Oct. 89 
Midland Mutual Lite, Columbus — 
(Enters Accident & Sickness Field) 
Aug. 81 


For April, 1955 


(Elects Vice-President) .........Mar. 107 
(Premium Reduction) Ma: 
Midland National tite Watertown 
(Reaches $100,000,000 in Force) ...Oct. 90 
(Control Sought) . Mar. 107 
Midwestern United Life, Fort Wayne 
(Initial Dividend Paid on Charter 
Policies) ...ccee. N 
Missouri Insurance, St. Louis 
(Control Purchased) pbessessebecne ver. 
(Stock Split) 
(Officers Elected) 
Municipal Ins. Co. of America, Chicago 
(New Company) 
(New Company) ............... 
(Capital Increase) 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 
(Official Changes) 
(Sell Home Office Building) 
ee Its Home City) 
(To Remain in Newark) 
(Discloses New Building Plans) . , “108 
Mutual Life of New York, New York 
(Insurance for Smaller Groups) ..June 92 
(New Director) .. Oct. 91 
(New Em mphove Bs aéicl oo ae Nov. 81 
(Issues New Policies) ........... Mar. 109 
Mutual Service Life, St. Paul 
(Moves to New Home Office 
Building) ee 
National Bankers Life, Dallas 
(Reinsures A & H Busi ness) 
National Fidelity Life, Kansas City 
(New Su rintendent of Agencies) Nov. 
National Health & Life, Foit Worth 
(Reinsures A & H Business) June 
National L. & A., Nashville 
(New Directors) ....... 
National Life, Montpelier 
(Promotions) 93 
(Financing Mobile Homes) ‘eb. 71 
(Officers Elected and Promoted) ..Mar. 109 
National Underwriters Life, Fort Worth 
(New Company) . Oct. 91 
Nebraska National Life, Lincoln 
(New President) ..............-e4 Aug. 81 
land cae. Boston 
ice-President) .... e 94 
(New Department of Information) . a eb. 71 
\aseuns Actuary) Feb. 71 
(Enters Group A. Ye S. Field) . 3 
New World Life Insurance Co., weeeee ” 
(Changes Name) cee July 69 
New York Life, New York 
(Elects New Vice-Presidents) . 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Builds Division Office) 
(Liberalizes Underwriting Rules) .. 
New York Savings Banks Life, New York 
New Officers Elected) Mar. 110 
North American Life, Toronto 
(Elects New President) 
North American Life, Chicago 
(Liberalizes Non-Medical Rules) ..Jan. 79 
(Board $ Chairman & President 
(New Appucation) hor. 73 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(Elects New Vice-President) Nov. 81 
(Reinsures Peso Business) » Za 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 
Acquires Additional Stock) Mar. 110 
Officers Promoted) ............ Mar. 110 
Ohio State Life, Columbus 
(Collecting Premiums Through 
|S hR June 94 
(Officers Promoted) Mar. 110 
Oil Industries Life, Houston 
(Now Writing New Business) ss 
Old American Life, Seattle 
(Officers Promoted) Apr. 74 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Mutualization Approved) July 69 
(Old Stockholders Suit) 5 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(Appoints Actuary & Controller) 
May 112 
(New Associate General Counsel)..Nov. 81 
(New Vice-Presidents) Feb. 7 
Patriot Life, New York 
(Elects #xecutive Vice-President) 


Peninsular Life, connie 
(Stock Distributed) 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 
(Staff Promotions Ma 
Pennsylvania Life, ‘Health & Kecident, 
a hia 
(Changes Name) 
Pennsylvania Life, Philadel pe 
(Formerly Pennsylvania Life 


ig. 82 


(Business Reinsured) A 
Pennsylvania Mutual Life, Philadelphia 
(Guarantee Shares Sold) ..June 
CD sige ec nhdnb es nanecae . Sept. 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 
(Authorized Capital Increased) ...Dec. 
(Officers Promoted) 
(Declares Stock Dividend) 
Pioneer Life & Casualty, Gadsden 
(New Actuary) . 'e 
Plymouth Mugual Life, Philadelphia 
New Com 
Postal Life 4 & PCasnaity, Kansas City 


(New Agency Vice-President) ...Mar. 111 

(New Vice-President) Apr. 75 
Postal Life, New York 

(Sells Home Office Building) --May 113 

(Eliminates Guarantee) eb. 72 
Preferred Life, Dallas 

(Takes Over A & H Business) ....Feb. 72 
Professional Life, Fort Worth 

(Changes Name) Nov. 82 
Provident Bankers Insurance, wen > 

(New Company) 
Provident Life & Accident, C haitaiooue 

(Executive Promotions) 
Prudential, Newark 

(Limits Group Activity) 

(Adds New Department) 

(Officers Promoted) 

(Plans New Western Home Office) . 

(Mortgage “Warehousing”’) 

(Plans Variable Income Plan) 
Puritan Life, Providence 

(Bruce Promoted) ............... May 113 
Pyramid Life, Little Rock 

(Adopts New Title) 
Pyramid Life, Charlotte 

(Capital Increase) Ma 
Reinsurance Company of America, Dallas 

(Change in Control) 
Republic National Life, Dallas 

(Executive Appointments) 

(New Vice-President) 

(Officers Promoted) 
Reserve Life, Dallas 

(New Vice-President) 

(Elects New Officers) 
Rio Grande National Life, Dallas 

(Expanding) 100 
Rvukyus Life, Naha 

(New Company) ‘ . & 
Security Benefit Life, Topeka 

(Abrahams Elected President) ...July 70 
Security Life & Accident, Denver 

(PROGROTISMS) coccccccccveccccsscs May 114 
Security Life, Macon 

(New Company) 
Security Mutual, Binghamton 

(Enters Virgin Islands) 
Sentinel Life, El Paso 

Tr re Nov. 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 

(Suit Filed) 

(Wins in District Court) 
Shield Life, Fort Worth 

(Acquired by Continental) 
Southern Life, Atlanta 

(New Agency Vice-President) " 

(Lingle Agency Vice-President) ..Nov. 
Southland Life, Dallas 

(Officers Promoted) 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 

CED dscctasnseceeaps ance May 114 
Southwest Indemnity & Life, Dallas 

(New Company) June 95 
Southwest Republic Life, Fort Worth 

(New Executive Vice-President) ..Nov. 82 
Standard Life, Indianapolis 

(New Minimum Policy) ........ Sept. 100 
State Farm Life, Bloomington 

(New Vice-President) Feb. 73 
Stonewall Life, Mobile 

(New Company) 


Sunland Golden Life, Cisco 
(Change in Title) 

Sun Life, Montreal 
(Interest on Deposits) June 95 
(Actuarial Appointments) Feb. 73 

Superior Life, Florence 
(New Company) 
(New Company) 


Teachers Ins. & Annuity, New 

(Progress of CREF) ...........- Sept. 100 
Tennessee Life, Houston 

(New President) 
Texas Life, Waco 

(Officers Promoted) 
Texas Prudential, Galveston 

(Elects Executive Vice-President) .Jan. 80 
Travelers, Hartford 

(New Vice- President) 

(To Amend Charter) 

(Writes Railroad Case) .........Mar. 111 


Union Casualty & Life, Mt. Vernon 
(Licensed in Louisiana) May 114 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati 
(Appointments) --. Aug. 82 
(Mutualization Completed) ...... Sept. 100 
(Officers Elected) ................-Mar, 111 
Union Standard me, Houston 
(New Company) May 114 
United Benelit Tite, Omaha 
(Elects New President—New Agency 
Vice-President) Oct. 92 
United Insurance, Chicago 
(Elects Officers) 
United Services Life, Wasnington 
(Extends Eligibilivy List) 
(Offer Made for Stock) 
United States Life, New York 
(Liberalizes Agency Contracts)...June 9% 
(Package Selling of Group Plans) .Jan. 80 
Universal Life & Accident, Dallas 
(Carlson Dlected Vice-President) .May 115 


ay 113 


Aug. 82 
Oct. 92 


97 





Universal Life & Accident, Bloomington West Texas Life, El Paso 


(New Company). .................May 11§ 
(New Company) ..................duly 70 (Changes Name) ........---.-ee00- Nov. 83 (Elects Vice-President) .......... June 95 
Vulean Life & Accident, Birmingham Western American Life, Reno (General Offices in Eouston) ..... Nov. 88 
(Declares Stock Dividend) ........ Apr. 75 (Company Sold) .........+-.+-+.. May 115 Woodmen Accident & Life, Lincoln 
West Coast Life, San Francisco Western Fidelity Life, Fort Worth Core BAER WRSSOED o .cascsncss seed Oct. 92 
ew Dividend Scale) ........... -Aug. 83 (Reinsures Professional Life) ....June 95 Woodmen Central, Lincoin 
(New Persistency Rater) ......... Dec. 78 Western Indemnity Life, Midland (To Build New H 
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This is a Life Insurance man 


He is always ready to lend a helping 
hand. 

If the volunteer fire company 
needs an extra man, they can count 
on him. If there is canvassing to be 
done for some community cause, he 
offers his services. 

He believes in his community and 
its future. 

He is a good neighbor; and the 
spirit of service that he shows 


springs naturally from his work. 

There—with friendliness and fore- 
sight — he serves his community as 
few other businessmen can. 

He asks people to buy peace of 
mind—for themselves and their fam- 
ilies. In today’s world, that is no 
small product to sell! 

Yet men do not always buy this 
product easily. He must have pa- 
tience, understanding and wisdom. 


But—sooner or later—he sees his 
hard work justified. Somewhere a 
family lives without fear of the fu- 
ture because of the life insurance he 
once sold a father who now is gone. 

Then a warm glow fills his heart. 

In private life—as in his chosen 
career—he is glad, indeed, to be able 
to help his neighbors do what must 
be done for everyone in the com- 
munity. 


THE EQUITABLE tre assurance society oF THE U. S. 
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Substantial Growth Again In 1954 
Adds Siill Another Year of 


Progress for Atlantic Life 


Atlantic’s annual report for 1954 reveals continued gains in 


every important phase of the company’s operations. 


Insurance in force stands at a 
new high of $334.354,991. 
Assets total $82,319,975, a 

gain of over 4 million dollars in 


the past year. 
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Capital and surplus for additional 
protection of policyowners 


increased to $7,407,813. 


Sound, steady growth is as traditional with the men and women 


who represent Atlantic Life as it is with the company itself. 





ATLANTIC LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Virginia 
More than a 
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